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While You Read 
Consider 


Thousands of business men throughout the 
United States are just as interested in reading 


FORBES. 


Where you advertise your products in its pages 
you are reaching them at the most effective 


time—when they are thinking and planning 
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THE MONEY 


The twenty new Buick 
body types are offered in a 
wide and moderate price 
range, with liberal and con- 
venient G. M. A. C. terms. 











THE NEW H | 


—It fit; Webster: definition of 
AN INVESTMENT 


“INVESTMENT: The laying out of money in the purchase of 
some species of property, esp. asource of income or profit...” 
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THE INCOME 


Many years of fine, economical 
motoring . . . proved by the 
fact that Buick after Buick 
has served dependably for 
150,000 miles and more. 





THE PROFIT 


The added pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of owning a motor 
car which gives more and 
better miles, and which is a 
sound, preferred investment. 


The New Buick models have beautiful new Bodies by Fisher... 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine Cushioned in Rubber 
. and Fisher No Draft Ventilation, Individually -Controlled. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM ... A General Motors Value 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


& 
Pent-up demand is piling up! 


Good News: The last lame ducks 
will soon quack their last. 


Roosevelt’s delay in announcing 
his Cabinet and legislative program 
is causing concern. 


Which shall it tes “Reflation” of 
money and credit or readjustment of 
debts? 


Give domestic debtors the same 
consideration as foreign debtors. 


Deflation in some quarters has 
been almost completed—farm prices, 
brokers’ loans. 


Deflation has not been completed 
in capitalizations, some steel prices, 
government finance, building costs, 
real estate mortgages. 


ee 


A moratorium on confidence-de- 
stroying schemes to end the de- 
pression would help. 


Exit (with laughter): Technoc- 
racy. 


A lesson from England: Prices 
rose but little after the gold standard 
was dropped. 


More Power to the new Edison 
Electric Institute. 


“Savings banks to cut rate on 
mortgages.’ Good. 


The motor industry is “showing” 
us how to get started. 


Aren't lower prices, and smaller 
profits, preferable to idle factories? 


An “allotment” to business men 
who are losing money? 


Just as reasonable—and impractical 
—as the Farm Allotment Plan. 


Farmers will find home-grown re- 
lef the most dependable. 


Buy now! 
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F, AS the saying goes, ‘‘A commercial car is 
known by the company it keeps’’—then there’s 
no question about the reputation enjoyed by Chev- 
rolet. The long, impressive list of Chevrolet fleet 
CH ASE & SANBORN owners reads like the “Blue Book” of American 
commerce and business. All the best-known firms 
in the packing industry are there. And the leading 
food companies. The famous gas and oil corporations. 


a 
keeps its dates The large tobacco concerns. In fact, this whole 


page could be packed full of names of Chevrolet 

2 fleet users—names that you know and whose busi- 

} with SIX-CYLIND ER ness reputation you respect. And it all goes to 
confirm this one hard and fast rule of modern 

f business: When a product comes on the market, and 
CH EVROLETS proves its ability to save a firm money, then 
American business is going to demand it, in a big 

; way! And that’s exactly what is taking place today. 
oo Cost-records have proved that Chevrolet cars and 
wal trucks—with their rugged chassis, big well-built 
LEADING CHOICE bodies, and SIX-cylinder, OVERHEAD valve engines 
of leading fir 4 ms fo i —are cutting mileage costs down to rock bottom. 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION With the result: Chevrolet is today the leading 


choice of leading firms for lowest transportation costs. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














on 





= Illustrated above is the Chevrolet Special Panel, $545. Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440. Chevrolet passenger cars are 
priced as low as $485. All prices f.0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms. 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 





By THE 


HUMAN HILE Congress has permitted 
MISERY one of its ninety-six members 
DEMANDS to stop the other nmety-five from 
BANK LAWS consideration of banking reform, 


subsequently silencing .this one by 
permitting thirty hours of speech to any other Senator 
who might be interested, seventy-three banks have closed 
their doors in the first two weeks of January. 

There is slight consolation in the fact that this number 
of closings was considerably less than the number which 
occurred during the same period a year earlier. Every 
single bank-closing sets up a new cycle of human misery, 
annuls the life-long thrift of individuals past the age 
where they can replan their lives, paralyzes local business 
activity, frustrates the efforts of business men and entire 
communities fighting their way step by step out of de- 
pression, destroys confidence, starts runs on other banks, 
has its indirect effects upon businesses and communities 
a thousand miles or more away. Multiply this set of cir- 
cumstances by seventy-three in the short course of two 
weeks, multiply the misery, the loss of confidence, the 
damage that can never be repaired, and you have indeed a 
sorry picture. 

Yet in this same period it can confidently be stated 
that not one single bank in Canada or in Great Britain or 
in a number of other countries will have defaulted. 

Whether or not the Glass Bill in all its details is perfect, 
whether or not the selfish interests of small town bankers 
run counter to the perfectly obvious need for extension 
of branch banking, every business man and every indi- 
vidual who has a real interest in the lessening of human 
suffering should insist, in any way he knows how to insist, 
that no matter what else happens the Congress of the 
United States must get down to business and give us 
banking reform without further delay. 


Talk little, read much, think more, act most. 


WEEPING ie shortsightedness the outstand- 
GETS ing characteristic of American 
NO business men? In 1929, even in 
BUSINESS 1928, warning after warning was 
issued by this magazine and from 
many other quarters. Yet nine business men out of every 
ten kept their heads in the clouds—until too late. 
For six months now, the signs have been tinmistakably 
tending in the other direction. Since last Summer there 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 


FORBES for 


EDITORS 


has been neither rapid nor universal progress. But there 
has been a very definite strengthening of our business 
structure, and actual business improvement in more than 
one industry. There have been temporary setbacks, and 
it is inconceivable that in the immediate future progress 
will be rapid. But there will be progress nevertheless, and 
signs are multiplying every day to indicate that there has 
already been more progress than is generally appreciated. 

But the typical business man still thinks and talks and 
acts as if there were no progress at all. Instead of having 
his head in the clouds, he now keeps his eyes in the gutter. 

The automobile industry is setting an excellent example 
of courage and initiative. Here and there, local com- 
munities are showing that they intend to fight their own 
way forward instead of waiting for miracles. There are 
individual instances of intelligent aggressiveness in almost 
every industry. But the average business man who calls 
up six other average business men and asks them their 
opinions of current business, needs, right afterwards, to 
sit down and have a nice little cry all by himself. 

While he is crying, his competitor may be getting the 
business that is available. 


A river that stopped carrying on would dry up. 


START IVE hundred farmers and busi- 
TAX ness men marched into the Min- 
REDUCTION nesota state capitol on January 20th 
AT HOME and demanded a twenty-five per 


cent. reduction in state expenditures. 
Governor Floyd B. Olson told the delegation to go 
back home and begin tax reduction there. The Governor 
professed himself unable to see any signs of attempts to 
reduce local community taxation such as would entitle 
local citizens to make such a demand upon the State. 
ForBEs would be the last to condemn any movement to 
bring national and state expenditures down to a reason- 
able level. Nevertheless, Governor Olson has put his 
finger on a vital weakness in all our attempts to cut taxes. 
Local communities and local citizens have encouraged 
national and state extravagances because, by some feat 
of logic, they imagined that some one else was paying the 
bills. Are not most of those who are now putting pressure 
on national and state governments for budget reduction 
simply indulging in this same logic under a new disguise? 
It is some one else who has to cut the national budget; it 
is someone else who has to meet the solid issues of state 
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budget reduction; at home, there is no “someone else” 
to call upon. 

If individual communities throughout the United States 
will set their own houses in order, state and national 
economy will become a reality much sooner than if we 
continue to make “Let George do it” our national political 


philosophy. 


YVes-men cost. \ 


MAKE EGARDLESS of what may 
1933 happen to business as a whole, 
AN it is perfectly possible for any indi- 


ADVENTURE vidual business (unless it is entirely 
unsound) to make 1933 a better 
year than 1932. If actual increases in sales or profits are 
not feasible, it is at least possible for the individual or- 
ganization to increase its own share of the business which 
does happen to be available. 

How? 

Here is one of the finest answers that has come our 
way in a long time. It is written in answer to an inquiry 
by one of Forses editors, by the head of a company which 
made 1932 its best year, in spite of a decline in the total 
business of its field. The writer is Mr. H. A. Behrens, 
president of the Continental Casualty Company of 
Chicago. 

It is true that we wrote more new life insurance in that year 
than we did in the previous year, and that at the close of 1932 
we had the largest amount of outstanding insurance and the largest 
number of policyholders in our entire history. 

I wish that I could give you a new startling theoretical formula 
to produce. such results. In fact, I wish that I had such a formula 
myself. I. am inclined to think that no such thing exists. This 
whole problem is one of work as a fine adventure, of living fully 
and enthusiastically to-day and forgetting about yesterday. In 
short, it is getting back to the old, well-tried ideas of conscientious 


and persistent effort which our forefathers used to such good 
advantage in the upbuilding of our country. 


Let’s make 1933 a fine adventure! 


He doesn’t get up who gives up. 


SENATE ENATOR Joseph T. Robinson 
FIDDLES, of Arkansas, Democratic floor 
ROME leader, contributes this editorial: 

BURNS The time has come when the United 


' States Senate ought to demonstrate its 

ability to do business, or else take the 

censure and condemnation which is being heaped upon it by the 

patriotic people of this nation, without regard to their political 
affiliations. 

There is not involved in this issue [the attempt to put an end 
to Senator “Hooey” Long’s filibuster against the Glass Banking 
Bill] any question as to the merit or demerit of a particular 
amendment. The question involved is whether, at a time when 
the country is suffering from a depression unparalleled in its 
history, . the Senate will demonstrate its unfitness and its 
incapacity to do business. 

Anyone who imagines that the preservation of the Union is 
involved in the right of two or three senators . . . to embarrass 
the country and embarrass those who would like to do business 
in this body, represents a mental process that is utterly beyond 
my comprehension. 

I still assert with all the power and emphasis at my command 
that it is the duty of the Senate of the United States to go forward 
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and to do business, and not make a pitiable and contemptible ex- 
hibit of itself. 


The Senator from Arkansas is unaware that these words 
of his are being used in Fact AnD CoMMENT. He did not 
write them for publication. They were uttered, apparently 
without premeditation or preparation, when he leaped to 
his feet on the floor of the Senate on January 19th, to 
answer the accusations of Senator “Hooey’s” lieutenant, 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma. But no editor on earth 
could improve in the slightest degree on this telling in- 
dictment of the Senate comedians and of a Senatorial body 
which will passively lend itself to their uses. 

If this pronouncement of the Democratic floor leader 
is a sample of the kind of statesmanship we may expect 
from the party that comes into full power March 4th, 
there is real hope for the next four years. 


‘ 
’ 
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To reach the heart of others, speak and act from your 
own. 


Intelligent patience pays. 


STOP O wonder we have so many 
CARELESS amateur business doctors. The 
BUSINESS number of otherwise intelligent 
THINKING - business men who have not troubled 


to acquire even elementary knowl- 
edge of economic law is, to say the least, appalling. 

A letter recently received from an Ohio business man 
says: “I was very much interested in the article about 
the tobacco magnate, George Washington Hill. However, 
I cannot become enthusiastic over a man spending twenty 
million dollars in an advertising program to make a com- 
pany pay dividends to stockholders. Where did the twenty 
million dollars come from? The answer is, from the 
pockets of the poor farmers who were paid from two to 
five cents per pound for the tobacco, which possibly would 
return them something like fifteen cents an hour for the 
labor put upon the crop, not considering any return upon 
their investment for real estate, buildings, etc.” 

Lately, Forses has been accused of prejudice against 
the farmers. Is it prejudice to ask whether if Mr. Hill 
had spent less money on advertising, his company would 
have sold more or fewer cigarettes? And if fewer had 
been sold, would the farmers have received more or less 
for their crops? . . . And if, as the letter writer seems to 
suggest, Mr. Hill—or Camels, or Chesterfields—had paid 
more than the market price for tobacco, would tobaccd 
growers have increased or decreased their acreage the 
following year? If the former, then what.:would have 
happened to tobacco prices? ; 

As a matter of fact (and economics), these makers of 
high-grade cigarettes would like nothing better at the 
present moment than to see higher prices for tobacco paid 
to the farmer, for lower prices are giving a serious ad- 
vantage to the makers of cheap cigarettes. 


Your mind is your mint. What are you coining? 





1903—The “Kitty Hawk” 


F I were convinced that the world 
is a finished job, that there was 
nothing new in sight, then I 

might subscribe to the theory which 
is being advocated at the present time, 
that the so-called machine age is a 
failure, and the cause of our present 
troubles. 

But the world isn’t a finished job. 
We are just long on bookkeeping 
right now, and short on imagination 
and initiative. Some shortsighted 
pessimists who look backward, not 
forward, who look down and not up, 
are advocating a moratorium on in- 
ventions. But we haven’t had an in- 
vention of the first importance in the 
last ten years! 

It is popular to attribute our pres- 
ent unemployment to mechanization ; 
but the machine cannot be blamed for 
everything that has gone wrong. The 
machine had nothing to do, for ex- 
ample, with making millions of for- 
eign loans which financiers and econ- 
omists should have known were 
doubtful. 

Nor did machines have anything to 
do with piling up the mountains of 
internal debt contracted with the tin 
money of the speculation period, and 
which we are now trying to pay off 
with gold. 

We should remember that we have 
had other panics, other periods of 
grave unemployment, before the ma- 
chine age. No intelligent human be- 
ing could attribute the panics of 1837, 
1857, 1873, 1893, or even 1907, to 
extreme mechanization. 

Admitted, we have gotten ourselves 
into a bad fix now. But it is up to 
us to face the facts as they are and 
get busy at finding a way out. Then 
we should know how new inventions 
and more mechanization will give us 
the means to fight our way out of our 
present difficulties and dangers. 


EW people realize what a mod- 

ern invention is and how radi- 
cally it differs from inventions of 
other days. Up until the present gen- 
eration, the primal need has been for 
the creation of things to save labor. 


One of the First Dirigibles 


Now the need is for inventions 
that will create it. 

Until the very last few years, the 
inventions we have needed have been 
obvious ones. We needed harvesting 
machinery to fight famine. We need- 
ed steamboats, locomotives, automo- 
biles, airships, to transport us from 
place to place. We needed telegraph, 
telephone and radio for communica- 
tion. These were the first line of in- 
ventions, and even if ingenious brains 
and clever hands were needed to de- 
vise them, no great intelligence was 
necessary to see the need for them. 
It is an old saying that necessity is 
the mother of invention. It isn’t that 
the machine age has got to the peak 
of progress and is now beginning to 
slip down the other side. It isn’t that 
there is nothing fundamental left to 
invent. There are millions of things 
left to be done by mechanization—but 
the need for them is not obvious now. 

Perhaps in the present situation 
necessity may again become mother 
of invention. 

There are so many things that we 
don’t know. In metallurgy we don’t 
know much about alloys, about 
strength of materials. We know little 
about friction, about lubrication, or 
about how chemical reactions take 
place. We don’t know about how 
plants grow, about how the energy of 
the sun is transmitted down to the 
earth, about why we can see through 
a pane of glass, about what an elec- 
tron is—if there is such a thing. We 
don’t know what magnetism is, elec- 
tricity. We don’t even know why 
two billiard balls bounce apart. We 
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1829—First Typewriter 


don't know what sunlight does to 
make people well, and we don’t even 
know about what foods are good for 
us. Some people may be surprised 
at this statement because we have 
been satisfied to take the mathemati- 
cal equations of their apparent rela- 
tionships as fundamental information. 


F the machine age is partly at 

fault for the economic situation 
we are now in, it is that we are now 
in the transition stage, going from 
that old first line of inventions, the 
need for which was obvious, to a new 
line, the need for which is not yet 
obvious and for which we are still 
groping. 

Many of the earlier inventors were 
more or less individualists, who 
planned and completed their own 
jobs, just like good carpenters and 
bricklayers, skilled and ingenious, 
who were perfectly able to build a 
simple house without blue-prints or 
an architect to plan it for them. But 
the new inventors are facing needs 
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Science Get Us In? 
Science Get Us Out? 


CHARLES F. KETTERING 


General Director, General Motors 
Research Laboratories 


In AN INTERVIEW W1rTH B. C. ForsBeEs 


that industry has got to ferret out, 
has got to plan for. We have plenty 
of skilled scientists and mechanics 
who are only waiting. 

What industry needs now is plan- 
ners, architects, fellows to hand the 
engineers the blue-prints from which 
to build the economic house of the 
future. 















1809——_The Clermont 


The new invention is now the prod- 
uct of co-operative effort of a group 
of individuals. Some of the energy, 
effort, money, heretofore devoted to 
manufacturing must be switched to 
the study and planning for what 
we've got to do next, for finding out 
what fundamental 
needs of men have : 
yet to be filled. 

There are still 
plenty of people even 
in these tough times 
with money to spend 
for new needs if 
these new needs are 
only brought home to 
them. There are 
about half a million 
people in the United 
States who have in- 
comes of more than : 
ten thousand dollars 
a year. But for ten 
years industry has 
brought out very few 
new things for these 
people. For exam- 


1895—The Selden Automobile 


ple, air-conditioning now just appear- 
ing as a new industry was actually 
brought out and installed as long as 
nineteen years ago. 

If one-fourth the number of tech- 
nical men who have concentrated, 
year after year, on evolving labor- 
saving machinery, had been put to 
work creating new desires and new 





Charles F. Kettering 


things to fill them, we would not be in 
our present disgraceful plight. There 
is no doubt that our inventive brains 
went wild on labor-saving devices. 
We’ve refined, refined, reducing costs, 
nicking a dime from this process, 
nicking a dollar from the cost of that 
product—largely by cutting down la- 
bor. Well, we’ve certainly got what 
we went after. That is proved by 
the terrific surplus of labor we have 
now. It would have been an indict- 
ment of the quality of our inventive 
brains if all the initiative and inge- 
nuity employed along such lines had 
not produced unprecedented unem- 
ployment. 

We’ve been obsessed with making 
things by the millions and mak- 





Should 
We Have 
Stopped 


Here? 
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1829—First American Locomotive 





ing them automatically. If we could 
devise machinery that would save 
one-hundredth of a cent in fold- 
ing each of a million pieces of paper 
or cardboard, we were tickled at our 
ingenuity. But if anybody asked. 
“What will happen if you don’t find 
a demand for these millions of things 
you're making?” we just answered. 
“That’s easy, we'll spend more money 
pushing sales!” 

That’s what standardization has led 
us to, and we’ve worshipped it too 
long and blindly. A few years ago 
certain financiers seemed to have 
thought that by building more and 
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bigger factories and by filling them 
with more and more automatic ma- 
chinery we’d get more and more busi- 
ness—ad infinitum. ‘That was won- 
derful, marvelous, so long as we 
didn’t have a saturated market. But 
after the huge plants, the frightfully 
costly machinery and expensive tools 
had been going full blast for awhile 
producing their strictly standardized 
millions of articles—embodying no 
new features to attract the public— 
those articles ceased selling. We've 
seen that happen in the automobile 
industry several times. So, standard- 
ization can be carried to the point 
where it commits suicide. When we 
once find out it is uneconomical to 
build terrifically expensive labor-sav- 
ing machinery, then we will become 
more aggressive in designing new 
products and employing more men. 

Now we have certain economists 
telling us that the only thing to do 
is to quit working hard, divide up 
the things to be done, so that nobody 
need work more than a few hours a 
day or week, because progress has 
reached its zenith and there’s nothing 
new left to strive for. But is this 
world, this country, a finished job? 
Not unless we want it to be. 

We could afford to tear down many 
of the buildings in all of the towns 
and cities in America and build them 
better—if we really wanted better 
towns and cities to live in. 

It’s strange how all through his- 
tory each generation has fancied it 
was the smartest, how progress could 
be carried no farther. An English- 
man was left what his father con- 
sidered a -priceless legacy. The old 
gentleman had spent his life collect- 
ing a set of superb razors that were 
his pride and joy. When he be- 
queathed them to his favorite son, 
what happened? When the son opened 
the box of razors he said, sadly, 
“Poor old Dad never knew what a 
good shave was.” Then he closed the 
box and went back to his safety razor. 


| oe years certain people have been 
. advocating that the all-important 
thing is not the standardization of an 
industry, but the development of it. 
Instead of setting up the ordinary 
system of organization—engineering, 
production, finance, sales—something 
else has got to be put into it, and 
that is research. 

Research is simply trying to find 
out what we are going to do when 
we can’t keep on doing what we're 
doing now. 

_We have not had much of that 
kind of research. Research must find 
new fundamental human needs, must 
lead the way, and open up opportu- 
nities for industry to fill them. And 
the pure science fellows must put 





their shoulders to the wheel and come 
down from warped space and help 
us. Much of the industrial research 
we’ve had has been like a lottery. 
Concerns have said, “ Let’s spend a 
little money for research, maybe we'll 
strike something good.” Then we’ve 
had a still worse kind of research 
trying to find some new gadget that 
would brighten up our advertise- 
ments. 

Research is not done primarily in 
laboratories, but it is done in people’s 
heads. It is a state of mind. All of 
us have research problems—though 
not all of us have taken the trouble 
to ask what we’re going to do when 
we can’t go on doing what we're 
doing now. Of course, this definition 
of research turns the faces of all 
searchers forward. Instead of the 
widely prevalent habit of collecting 
antiques, a form of ancestor worship, 
how much more sensible and helpful 
it would be if more people would 
make a collection of things of the 
future. Make a list of your wishes. 
Be a Jules Verne for a day. 


IFE is change. Change is inher- 

ent in everything dead as well as 
alive. Nothing is so constant as 
change. Research is the one thing 
that will give us a chance to adapt 
ourselves to those changes that will 
otherwise inevitably leave civiliza- 
tions as well as individuals behind 
them. Research, looking toward the 
development of new human needs, 
is the one thing that will give us the 
flexibility needed to keep up with 
the change inherent in all life. 

If we'd really apply that principle 
wed have no trouble with unemploy- 
ment, 

An archeologist, who was com- 
menting on some of the large build- 
ings in our skyscraper cities, said, 
“Tt’s too bad that we should expect 
to be far-sighted enough, in these 
days of evolution, to build such struc- 
tures which must stand for at least 
a hundred years because of their 
enormous cost.’’ No enormous build- 
ing can be constructed without being 
partly out of date before it is com- 
pleted. How much more sensible it 
would be if we built buildirgs so that 
you could tear down one quarter of 
them at a time and replace them by 
something up-to-date. That’s nature’s 
way. Your body and mind undergo 
constant change. The medical pro- 
fession tell us the tissues of our 
bodies undergo complete change every 
seven years. For that reason we’ve 
got to stop relying on returns on 
long-time capital investment. We 
must stop building plants, machinery, 
tools, at inordinate cost, to supply ex- 
actly the same thing year after year. 
They become obsolete before they’ve 
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paid for themselves and they return 
no profit on the vast capital put into 
them. We should rely rather on 
capital supported by initiative, im- 
agination, and ingenuity in accom- 
plishing results. 


HERE is no reason why any- 

body should be unemployed or 
undernourished. There is no reason 
why we should suffer any of these 
present prevailing difficultics. We 
should have recognized the necessity 
for changing our viewpoints before 
these things could befall us. An in- 
finite number of new things remains 
to be done. But it’s our static minds 
that have to be changed before we 
can do them. We don’t want to 
tackle them because we’d have to 
change something we were already 
doing. Changes come very rapidly. 
Finance, industry, has got to realize 
this; if you and I could sit down 
and write out a program for the next 
five years we would find, an hour 
after we’d finished, that we’d have 
to make changes in our plan if we 
knew all that was going on. 

Can we plan to meet these changes, 
so inevitable and inexorable? 

Yes, but it is folly to build too 
far ahead. With our present-day 
technique we shouldn’t try to build 
for the distant future. But how then 
shall we discover the needs of the 
future? 

It would be well for all of those 
entrusted with the management of 
finance and industry to adopt the 
scheme of the old Caliph of Bagdad. 
That old hero of the Arabian Nights 
used to disguise himself as a com- 
mon man, wander through the 
bazaars to find out the kicks his sub- 
jects had against his reign, to find 
out what they wanted and needed. 
It would be better if all of us who 
were tied down on our jobs would 
travel and meet people at their daily 
work. Then we’d find out what the 
great body of people are thinking 
about, needing, wanting. We should 
travel incognito. We should go to 
the movies. We should get out of 
our routine environment. We should 
go to the garage and have our cars 
fixed and talk with the mechanics. 
We should go into stores, buy some- 
thing, and induce the clerks to enter 
into conversation. We should find 
out for ourselves not only what the 
masses are thinking and _ talking 
about, but what things they would 
like to have that they don’t have now. 

The things some people like to have 
to-day, classed now as luxuries, un- 
attainable, are the necessities of to- 
morrow. Everybody knows how ra- 
dio, automobiles, electric refrigera- 
tors, devices to make homes com- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Chemicals Up. Steels Down in 


Popular Stock Favor 


HE Fifteenth edition of Forbes 

Stock Questionnaire shows in 

its tabulated results some of 
the most striking upsets in favorite 
issues which this long series has of- 
fered. The questionnaire is sent out 
to over 1,000 executives of important 
corporations whose securities are list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb, asking their opinion on the 
near-term trend of the general mar- 
ket and also their favorite individual 
stocks. 

From the complete summary at the 
bottom of this page, showing the 
scores for leading stocks in all con- 
tests thus far, it will be seen that the 
list of steady winners is not particu- 
larly large and has not changed very 
rapidly in recent years. The striking 
thing about the current poll results, 
however, is a much faster shifting of 
executive favor. 


NITED STATES STEEL, for 

instance, which placed first in 
the previous, or fourteenth, contest, 
has experienced the sharpest drop in 
the history of the series and has 
fallen back to only fifth place, with 
a comparatively small score. Amer- 
ican Tel. & Tel., on the other hand, 
has continued in high favor and has 
even added to its previous score to 
take first prize for the ninth time in 
the entire series. Steel has won five 
times and General Electric once. 





Winners in the Fifteenth 
Stock Questionnaire 


Bracket 
Stock Score 

1. American Tel & Tel...... 660 
2. Du Pont de Nemours...... 250 
3. Chrysler Motors .......... 240 
4, General Electric........... 210 
5. United States Steel....... 190 
6. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 180 
7. General Motors .......... 180 
8. Allied Chemical & Dye.... 170 
9. American Tobacco “B”.... 170 
10. North American ......... 140 





Another rapid change in sentiment 
is attested by the spectacular rise of 
Du Pont which takes second place in 
the current poll, the first time it has 
ever placed among even the first ten 
winners. Chrysler has also come for- 
ward to outrank General Motors for 
the first time, but Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, American Can and 
Standard of California have dropped 
out of the list of the first ten winners. 


ENERAL market sentiment has 
turned irregular once more, af- 
ter having been definitely bullish in 


the previous questionnaire of late last 
Fall. The forecast is only moderate- 
ly less settled, however, and remains 
in favor of the constructive side. The 
tabulation follows, with comparison 
of the two previous polls. 


Market Forecast 


- Questionnaire P 
Fifteenth Fourteenth Thirteenth 


Will Go Higher.. 38% 53% 42%: 
Will Go Lower.. 9 9 7 
eee) 53 38 54 


In its choice of groups, the present 
questionnaire continues to give crown- 
ing laurels to the public utility group 
by a wide margin. This classification 
has won every group contest in the 
series. The current margin is not 
quite so large, however, as in other 
recent contests, and the motors have 
cut down the gap slightly. 


Probably the most important shift 
in group favor, however, is from the 
steels to the chemicals. The former 
group has dropped sharply from its 
usual previous total score, due large- 
ly, of course, to the poor showing of 
United States Steel this time, while 
the chemical industry has found the 
greatest comparative favor seen in 
the series for some time past. 

In the complete scores for the 
entire series, the order of choice is 
practically unchanged from last time, 
except that Allied Chemical has ad- 
vanced from fourteenth to ninth place. 





The Record of Forbes Complete Questionnaire Series 
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17. Standard Oil of Ind. 
ee errr re 
19. Am. Tobacco, B.... 
20. North American.... 


Stock I II III 
1. American Tel. & Tel. 250 360 710 
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What’s New in Business 


Picture Puzzles—1933’s First Boom 


HE picture puzzle craze is giving 
1933 its first taste of a business 
boom. 

Not less than a hundred manufac- 
turers have plunged boldly into the 
competition for puzzle sales and puz- 
zle profits. Hundreds of others are 
sharing in the raw material purchases 
of these companies, retailers by the 
thousand are making quick and profit- 
able turnovers, employment has been 
created for tens of hundreds of 
workers. This husky infant industry 
has even reached the stage of piracy 
and lawsuits. 

Toy and game makers and litho- 
graphers are profiting most by the 
craze. Lithographers have taken up 
picture-puzzle manufacturing to fill 
up sizable gaps in their production 
capacity. But more recently the field 
has been wide open to new entries of 
all sorts, substantial or fly-by-night, 
some of whom have no other busi- 
ness. And at least one paper-board 
mill, in Lockport, N. Y., is working 


night and day to turn out 105,000 
puzzles every week. 


HE seed of the boom seems to 

have been sown last Spring, 
when Prophylactic ordered ten thou- 
sand to give away to buyers of its 
toothpaste. The ten thousand lasted 
just two days, and the company came 
back with an order for half a million 
more. McKesson and Robbins, Pep- 
sodent and Listerine pricked up their 
ears and plunged. McKesson took a 
million for milk of magnesia, Pepso- 
dent a million for toothpaste, Lister- 
ine a million for antiseptic. 

Public demand suggested other 
profit-possibilities. Before the end of 
1932, at least three enterprising dis- 
tributors were marketing a weekly 
picture through newsstands, train 
butchers, neighborhood stores. Usual 
retail price, 25 cents. Though no one 
knows the actual sales figures, manu- 
facturers are talking in hundreds of 
thousands per week. Woolworth has 





The Hat That 


EARING a hat from Saks- 

Fifth Avenue, New York de- 
partment store, the girl on the left 
was photographed for a woman’s 
magazine. The magazine vetoed the 
portrait ; Camel cigarettes, alert, used 
it (see back cover of Forses, Janu- 
ary 1). Best & Company, also alert, 
saw the Camel girl, liked the hat, 
stocked it, used the girl’s twin (right) 





Started a War! 


to tell customers they could buy it at 
Best’s. Franklin Simon, Lord & 
Taylor, Gimbel, Chicago’s Marshall 
Field, all fell in line, and built their 
promotions, like Best’s, around the 
Camel girl. Result: a style already 
has become a rage, perhaps may be- 
come another Empress Eugenie! But 
Saks-Fifth Avenue is unhappy—its 
“exclusive” style is exclusive no more. 








brought out both a ten cent and a 
twenty cent puzzle, and in some 
stores of the Woolworth chain there 
are times when only those customers 
with the strongest shoulders or the 
greatest patience can get to the sales 
counters. 


ARNING: don’t call these low- 
priced puzzles “‘jig-saws.” 

The true jig-saw puzzle, first made 
in this country many years ago by 
Parker Brothers, is usually cut from 
plywood by machine saws. Skilled 
workmen are required, and not more 
than two puzzles, laid face to face, 
can be cut at a time. Even so, it is 
not unusual to break three or four 
saws in the process. Laying out the 
cutting design is an art in itself, 
which includes many carefully guard- 
ed secrets. One company, Selchow 
and Righter, had two men doing 
nothing but this designing even be- 
fore the present craze; and so in- 
volved is the whole task that fre- 
quently a year elapses between con- 
ception and marketing of an indivi- 
dual puzzle. 

The new low-priced puzzles either 
are pressure-cut by the blades of a 
die forced down through a pile of 
fifty or more cardboard-mounted pic- 
tures; or they are stamped out. At 
Einson-Freeman Company, for ex- 
ample, an embossing press with four 
dies under 7,000 pounds pressure 
stamps four puzzles at a time. One 
hundred and fifty girls then break 
the puzzles up. Fans have discovered 
that each piece, no matter how in- 
volved it appears, really has four 
sides. This is because the cutting 
blades must be continuous from mar- 
gin to margin, and a 300-piece puzzle 
(for instance) is in 20 vertical and 
15 horizontal rows. To pay the cost 
of the die, several thousand copies 
of each puzzle must be made. In 
quantities beyond 50,000, net cost 
per puzzle can be brought down to 
three and four cents. ... Suit brought 
by a sawed-puzzle manufacturer will 
soon determine whether those who 
label stamped puzzles “jig-saws” are 
misbranding. 


LDER_ manufacturers _ believe 

that overpopularity may even- 
tually kill the picture puzzle business. 
(Backgammon boards were in steady 
demand for years. Then came the 
backgammon craze of two years ago; 
now few sets are sold.) Meanwhile 
both the sale and rental (an old- 
established business for circulating 
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libraries) of expensive puzzles has 
been stimulated by the popularity of 
the stamped puzzle. Increasingly 
elaborate puzzles are, in fact, de- 
manded, and true “jigsaws” with 
1,500 to 2,000 pieces are now being 
made. 

The popularity of the ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five cent puzzle ap- 
pears not to have hurt the demand 
for advertising puzzles. At Christ- 
mas time, one filling station gave 
away a few puzzles as presents to its 
patrons; now a refining company is 
about to give them away in thousands 
to oil and gasoline buyers. 


Mohawk Valley Relies 
on Self-Help 


ATS off to the Mohawk Valley! 

This famous pioneer region of 
New York State has decided to bring 
back its own prosperity, without wait- 
ing for someone else to “do some- 
thing.” 

Citizens of St. Johnsville (1930 
population, 2,273) made a start a 
year and a half ago. This town is 
on the main line of the New York 
Central, on the State Barge Canal, 
on through truck route Five from 
the West to the East, and East-West 
airplanes fly over it. Local leaders 
decided that, of all these, they needed 
the railroads most; and they asked 
every local shipper to think about it. 
Result: to-day, ninety per cent. of all 
outbound freight is rail-carried. 

Last month, The Mohawk Valley 
Towns Association (“from Albany 
to Syracuse’) met at St. Johnsville, 
talked self-improvement, appointed a 
committee. Empty plants are avail- 
able, skilled labor, hydro-power, 
nearby markets. Tentative plans call 
for providing finances in proper 
cases, for careful scrutiny of pro- 
posed new industries, for avoidance 
of the kind of town-against-town 
competition that results in unsound 
measures such as cash bonuses to 
newcomers. . . . Dynamic, straight- 
talking Kuno Schotte, Amsterdam 
building supply man and bank direc- 
tor, heads the movement. 


“Sometimes the Boys 


Get Out of Hand” 


AS Winter deepens, debt-ridden 
farmers are throwing organized 
opposition against foreclosure and 
tax sales, either by active or passive 
resistance. And as January comes to 
an end, state legislatures are drafting 
emergency measures to relieve farm- 
ers of their load. 

In Le Mars, Iowa (near Hawarden 
—see page 14), a bitter mob gathered 


in January, halted a foreclosure sale, 
slapped a sheriff, seized a judge, and 
manhandled a lawyer representing 
the mortgage holder. “We're trying 
to get along without using violence. 
But sometimes the boys get out of 
hand,”’ commented a leader. 

Modale and Tipton saw similar 
scenes, with less violence. At Forest 
City, 600 tax-payers prevented bids 
at a tax sale, frightened county off- 
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tive ears of Congress; action may 
soon be taken. 

The Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided background by reporting that 
from March 1, 1927 to March 1, 
1932, 130 in each thousand United 
States farms, or an average of 26a 
year, changed hands from foreclos- 
ure or tax sales. During the last 
year, forced sales per thousand farms 
shot up to 41.7 from 26.1. 





Fourteen hours from Los Angeles to New York for flowers and 
films! And P. H. Philbin Jr., president of Air Express Corpora- 
tion, congratulates Pilot Harry van Liew on setting a new com- 
mercial plane record. But stiff competition is ahead (see page 12). 


cials into taking a 20 per cent. salary 
cut and giving it to the poor. At 
Appleton, Wisconsin, 300 farmers 
prevented the foreclosure of a 
widow's farm. In Dakota County, 
Nebraska, dead silence greeted the 
sheriff’s call for bids. Near Pilger, 
Nebraska, an attorney for a mort- 
gage holder heard a crowd of a 
thousand farmers call for a rope, de- 
cided to settle with the debtor for 
$25. In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
farmers curbed outside bidding, 
bought in a farm for $1.18, leased 
it back to the original owner for 99 
years, rent free. “Unfair, irregular, 
fraudulent!’ shouted the sheriff. The 
creditor will appeal to the courts. 
Farm organizations have carried 
the fight to state legislatures, are 
pounding them for debt relief. Iowa’s 
Governor Herring asked mortgage 
holders on January 19 not to fore- 
close -until the legislature can pass 
relief laws, now being drafted. Kan- 
sas and Missouri are considering 
measures to lighten the mortgage 
burden. Nebraska has indicated that 
it is open to recommendations from 
farmers. And the clamor of the 
farmers for protection from forced 
sales and for reduction of “fixed 
charges” now is reaching the recep- 


The Power Industry 
Makes a Clean Sweep 


AST June, Floyd L. Carlisle, 

energetic chairman of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, spoke 
straight from the shoulder to the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
demanded that the utilities clean their 
own house lest someone from with- 
out do it for them. 

This January, he won a complete 
new house instead. NELA’s dom- 
inant group of utility leaders, headed 
by Carlisle, announced the dissolu- 
tion of the old organization and the 
creation of a new one—Edison Elec- 
tric Institute—to take its place. 
Formation of the new association 
probably marks the end of an era 
of reckless utility expansion and 
widespread nationally organized 
“public relations work,” the begin- 
ning of a saner era, based on ra- 
tional grouping of operating com- 
panies and strict attention to business. 
Re-grouping can be expected in some 
cases; holding companies may even 
swap operating companies where a 
more logical set-up is the result. 

NELA had acquired a bad name 
with the public. Insull-dominated in 
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recent years, it had long carried on 
propaganda activities, mostly harm- 
less, occasionally open to question, 
frequently attacked. The Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation, 
started in 1928, caused public suspi- 
cion; and NELA’s elaborate Wash- 
ington lobby did nothing to allay it. 
Thos who dominated NELA at the 
time, however, believed that such 
methods were necessary to offset agi- 
tation for public ownership and to 
protect rigid rate structures. 


EANWHILE, another utility 

group, some of them Morgan- 
backed, not all of them NELA mem- 
bers, disagreed with Insull’s NELA 
policies and watched uneasily his in- 
vasion of New England and New 
Jersey. They saw that propaganda 
was breeding opposition instead of 
quieting it; believed that a clean-up 
must come from within the utilities ; 
felt that, in many cases, lower rates 
meant better profits in the long run 
than rigid ones. U. G. I., Philadelphia 
Electric and Public Service of New 
Jersey resigned. 

Last Winter, Insull fell. 

Last June, his opponents, led by 
Carlisle, got control of NELA, 
elected as president George B. Cor- 
telyou of New York’s Consolidated 
Gas Company and put their ideas to 
work. The late Edwin Gruhl, presi- 
dent of North American Company, 
took over the chairmanship of the 
public relations committee, and imme- 
diately stopped all propaganda activi- 
ties. Eyes were turned from without 
to within ; instead of trying to educate 
the public, NELA members started 
to educate themselves in improved 
business methods. 

But that was not enough. “Give 
a dog a bad name. . .”” NELA had 
one with the public, and it could not 
live it down. So a clean sweep was 
decided on—a new organization with 
a new name. 


T its start, Edison Electric In- 

stitute contains 85 per cent. of 
NELA’s contributing members by 
number. Other utilities may come in 
if they subscribe to the code, which 
provides, under peril of expulsion, 
that members: 

1. Publish at least annually a bal- 
ance sheet, and net and gross income 
and. operating expense statements, 
certified by independent certified pub- 
lic accountants (this involves no 
change in policy for present members). 

2. Clearly indicate the source of 
all information and reports designed 
for stockholders, the government, and 
the public; such information must be 
accurate in all respects. 

3. Charge holding company man- 
agement fees which are “reasonable”’ 


and “commensurate with value and 
cost.” 

4. Answer any questions EEI may 
ask concerning any phase of their 
business. 

Avowed purposes of EEI are to 
promote more efficient operating and 
distributing methods in the public 
utility industry, to collect and publish 
electricity statistics, to help members 
to decrease generating costs and rates 
to consumers as far as “commensu- 
rate with safe and adequate service, 
giving due regard to the interests of 
consumer, investor, and employee.” 

Incidentally, NELA’s January sta- 
tistical report, perhaps the last it 
will issue, shows that prices for elec- 
tricity have continued to come down. 
For the year ending November 30, 
there’ was an increase in average an- 
nual consumption per customer of 
3.4 per cent. over the previous year ; 
a decline of 3.6 per cent. in the cost 
to the consumer of a kilowatt hour; 
and a decline of one cent in the av- 
erage monthly bill per domestic cus- 
tomer. The only increase in number 
of customers was one of 1.3 per cent. 
among farmers. 


Dry Goods Retailers 
Exchange Notes 


N January, department store men 

from the entire United States 
gathered at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association convention in 
New York—most of them feeling like 
the frog in the well who climbed up 
one foot and fell back two. Last year, 
department stores cut expenses right 
and left to save vanishing profits; 
but dollar sales fell faster* and final 
returns are expected to show an actual 
increase in expense per dollar ° of 
sales. (There is a bright spot: sales 
in units probably will have equaled 
those of 1931. The dollar-sales drop 
has only paralleled that in commodity 
prices. ) 

Speeches, conferences, and con- 
versations at the meeting revolved 
around three topics: how to reduce 
distribution costs, how to sell mer- 
chandise on a quality instead of a 
price basis, and the need for eliminat- 
ing the misleading statements which 
lately have crept into some retail ad- 
vertising. Patrick A. O/’Connell, 
N.R.D.G.A.’s retiring president and 
genial, thoughtful head of E. T. 
Slattery Company of Boston, warned 
members that “ consumers to-day be- 
lieve only about half they read in 
retail advertisements—and with good 
reason.” 

Research projects decided on for 
this year emphasized advertising—a 





*1932 was 23 per cent. below 1931, according to 
the Federal Reserve index. 
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survey of radio advertising, develop- 
ment of a standard yardstick for 
measuring advertising results, and a 
comparative analysis of 1932 adver- 
tising and publicity expenses. 

Facts brought out in the meeting: 
One, 1933 fashions will show the 
Victorian influence. Two, department 
stores are taking up the cash-and- 
carry system, especially in basement 
stores, to decrease selling costs and 
prices. Three, many sales are lost 
because stocks of merchandise are 
too low and salespeople are poorly 
trained. Four, more adequate knowl- 
edge of what the consumer wants is 
vitally needed. Five, consumers are 
attracted by tested merchandise, and 
department stores, more and more, 
are promoting merchandise which 
has been “tested and approved” either 
by their own bureaus or by an out- 
side agency. 


Airlines Forge Ahead, 
Plan More Speed 


EPORTS for 1932 from the air- 
lines show exceptional progress. 
American Airways (with routes all 
over the country) carried more than 
five times as much express as it did 
in 1931, and 64 per cent. more pas- 
sengers; United Air Lines (New 
York, Chicago, the West and South- 
west) more than doubled its pas- 
senger traffic. 

Aviation’s 1933 program calls for 
greater flying speed. Transconti- 
nental & Western Air will start this 
Spring a 16-hour Los. Angeles-New 
York schedule for passengers, mail, 
and express, in new planes which 
cruise at three miles a minute. Amaz- 
ing in itself, this schedule is even 
more startling when compared with 
the “epochal” 1929 rail-and-air sched- 
ule of 48 hours. TWA thus will 
answer two competitors—United Air 
Lines, which soon will put 155-mile- 
an-hour planes on its New York-San 
Francisco route, and Air Express 
Corporation (see page 11). Eastern 
Air Transport has just inaugurated 
a one-day schedule between New 
York and Miami; and both Eastern 
Air and Transamerican Air Lines 
(connecting Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Chicago with Michigan points) have 
ordered 145-mile-an-hour equipment. 
American Airways (of which Trans- 
american is a subsidiary) is expected 
to announce speedier service soon on 
all its lines. 

Another keen battle is being fought 
over the Europe-South America 
route. The French-subsidized Aero- 
postale has been operating for some 
years an air-mail line from France 
to Buenos Aires, with fast boats fill- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Business Without Money 


RGANIZED 
barter, home- 
made antidote 


for the depression, 
is spreading like 
wildfire. 

Born less_ than 
two years ago on 
the Pacific Coast, 
to-day it is feeding 
and clothing hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of people in the 
Middle and Far 
West, in cities vary- 
ing as widely in pop- 
ulation and environ- 
ment as Ventura, California, (popu- 
lation, 10,019), and Minneapolis 
(464,400); Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
(1,427), and Salt Lake City (140,- 
300). 

Omaha, Denver, Dayton, Pitts- 
burgh, Houston, and many other 
cities now have work-and-commodity 
exchanges; new communities are 
added to the list almost daily; 
serious-minded men are urging that 
the Federal government help the 
movement. 

Now organized barter is invading 
the populous East. 

In New York City, a “barter ex- 
change” has been formed which plans 
to link on a nationwide basis the 150 
barter systems operating in 30 states. 

1931 saw the first large-scale bar- 
ter systems in this country spring up 
simultaneously in Salt Lake City, 
Minneapolis and Seattle (Forsgs, 
August 15, 1932). To-day, Salt Lake 
City’s Natural Development Associa- 
tion stands out in range of activities 
and completeness of organization. 
Founded and headed by Benjamin 
Stringham of Shelley, Idaho, de- 
pression victim and practical dream- 
er, it started its first feeble opera- 
tions late in the Summer of 1931 by 
trading Salt Lake City shaves and 
haircuts for Idaho onions and po- 
tatoes. Scrip, or “barter money,” 
was adopted to facilitate exchange. 
And now N. D. A. has 2,600 mem- 
bers, serves more than 10,000 people, 
does a $4,000 daily business, builds 





The city of Evanston, Illinois, uses barter-money, or scrip, to 
pay its employees and many merchants accept it. 
Dakota is considering a state-sponsored scrip-and-barter system 


roads, repairs buildings, operates a 
tannery, an oil refinery, a soap fac- 
tory, a fruit drying plant, a cannery, 
several coal mines, a sawmill, a food 
store, a furniture factory and store, 
a restaurant, several barber shops 
and beauty parlors, and two hospitals. 
It even has a newspaper, in which 
Salt Lake merchants advertise prices 
in terms of scrip. Railroads accept 
the scrip as currency and Salt Lake 
City banks clear it. 

N.D.A. has branches in four far- 
Western states and fifteen cities and 
towns, is expanding aggressively, 
calls itself “non-political, non-sec- 
tarian, wholly American, based on 
the Constitution,” takes jabs at capi- 
talism, and seeks to replace “the pres- 
ent competitive price system” with 
“co-operative effort.” Few barter 
systems go this far; most others seek 
only to provide a living for members 
during the present emergency. 

Since the first plow bit into the 
earth, farmers have discharged debts 
by simple barter (grain for groceries, 
and so on). They still do; and un- 
employed city dwellers are now trad- 
ing farm work for a share of the 
crop, the United States has traded 
wheat for coffee from Brazil, and 
Western Canada proposes to barter 
Canadian cattle for Russian oil and 
coal. 

Barter provides for an exchange 
which cannot take place if the parties 
to it must use standard currency, for 
they have none. The dentist, having 


Now, North 


no clients, can get no 
money to pay for 
groceries ; the grocer 
must bear his tooth- 
ache as best he can. 
But they can trade 
their services. ‘Thus, 
barter parallels nor- 
mal business but 
does not compete 
with it. It creates 
work because it 
transforms an un- 
satisfied demand into 
an active one. 

But when idle fac- 
tory hands, plumb- 
ers, dentists, barbers, engineers want 
to exchange their special abilities for 
food, clothing, and other services, as 
they do to-day, simple barter runs 
into a maze of complications. 

And so, at this point, the 1933 
model of barter goes a step further 
than that of ten thousand years ago. 
To facilitate exchange, a new form 
of money is being used by many bar- 
ter systems in denominations cor- 
responding to standard currency: 
slips of printed paper called “scrip.” 
Instead of an unwieldy system in 
which, by prearrangement, the plumb- 
er fixes the barber’s drain, the barber 
cuts the dentist’s hair, the dentist fills 
the grocer’s tooth, and the grocer 
gives the plumber food, all four par- 
ties agree to accept scrip—‘“barter 
money’—as a common medium of 
exchange, representing the value of 
the work done. In the New York Ex- 
change system, for example, the bar- 
ber pays the plumber in scrip; the 
plumber goes directly to the grocer 
and “buys” his food with it. Barter 
can go on without scrip; but, like 
money, scrip makes exchange easier. 

In 1919 Silvio Gesell, German 
business man and economist, first put 
to-day’s form of scrip to work in a 
small Bavarian town—successfully. 
But the use of scrip died out as busi- 
ness improved. Not until 1931 did 
Gesell’s ideas appear in the United 
States, apparently spontaneously. 

But scrip cannot get into circula- 
tion without concerted effort. It must 
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first be backed by a central barter 
organization ; and a basic group, say, 
of workmen, farmers, and _store- 
keepers, must pledge themselves to 
accept it for goods or services. The 
central organization gets it out by 
lending it to members of the group 
or to business men in return for a 
note payable in scrip; or by buying 
goods from tradesmen in scrip, and 
“selling” the goods to members who 
have obtained the scrip by perform- 
ing services for the tradesmen. Or 
the central organization may be a 
municipal government (as in Ha- 
warden, Iowa), which puts unem- 
ployed men to work repairing streets, 
and pays them partly in scrip which 
certain city storekeepers have agreed 
to accept in lieu of cash. 

To prevent scrip losing value (like 
inflated paper money) as the quantity 
in circulation increases, there must 
be a definite plan for returning it. 
Cancellation and redemption are the 
two possible methods. In the first 
case, it is cancelled when it returns to 
the central organization, and addi- 
tional scrip is issued only in payment 
to members of the group who have 
done some work and thus created a 
barter (actually, a value backed by 
work rather than gold) on which the 
scrip can be based. Salt Lake scrip, 
for example, is good only for a single 
transaction, and is returned to the 
central organization for redemption 
in labor or goods. 

In other cases, scrip is redeemed in 
cash currency by the use of stamps. 
The redemption fund is built up by 
the central organization, which sells 
(for cash) stamps which must be 
affixed to the scrip at the time it 
changes hands during a transaction. 
On the scrip of Hawarden, Iowa, a 
3-cent stamp must be pasted at each 
transaction; when 36 stamps, or 
$1.08, are attached, the town re- 
deems the scrip for $1.00 in stand- 
ard currency. (The extra 8 cents 
covers the cost of printing and ad- 
ministration ). 


To. ass services.colled for by this oie present it 
wedge 3 Of the Mutual Exchange which issued it. 

The address and telephone number are given on the her side, 

Ue is acrerary, Sree. ele of ety Fx 


Irving Fisher of Yale leads a 
group of economists who advocate 
that a variation of the Hawarden 
type of scrip be issued by the United 
States government. It would be good 
for one year, and on each Wednes- 
day the holder would be required to 
afhx a two-cent stamp, or enough 
additional stamps to bring it up to 
date. At the year end, the scrip, 
with $1.04 in stamps on its back, 
would be redeemed by the govern- 
ment for $1.00 in currency. This 
plan, Fisher urges, would make each 
holder buy something in a hurry to 
avoid purchasing a stamp when Wed- 
nesday rolls around; thus, he con- 
tends, demand would become active, 
prices would rise, “reflation” would 
be accomplished without tampering 
with the standard currency. 

In effect, the stamps are either a 
sales tax (Hawarden) or a currency 
tax (Fisher), depending on whether 
the stamp is affixed at each transac- 
tion or on a certain day. 

The small or medium-sized indus- 
trial city, surrounded by farmland, is 
the most fertile field for the develop- 
ment of barter-and-scrip plans be- 
cause food, services, skilled labor, 
and factory products can easily be 
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pooled to fill essential needs of the 
unemployed. 

The spontaneous development of 
such systems in the Middle and Far 
West demonstrates this. In Omaha, 
a jobless railroad man started a barter 
system; Los Angeles’ exchange, to- 
day the largest in the country, was 
originated by an unemployed day 
laborer; in Seattle, the barter idea 
flashed into the minds of a handful 
of jobless married men who had met 
to talk over their difficulties. 

In highly industrialized regions, 
intercommunication between farm 
and industry is less easy, and the 
mechanics of the barter system is less 
likely to be clear to the unemployed 
workman. Consequently, the organ- 
ization of big-city barter exchanges 
has often been carried on from the 
top by business and professional men 
who see in them a way of helping the 
unemployed to provide for them- 
selves. 

In New York City, for example. 
organizers and backers of the Mutual 
Exchange System include Arthur 
Holden, architect; Ralph Modjeski, 
engineer; David L. Podell, trade as- 
sociation attorney; and Frank D. 
Graham and Stuart Chase, economists. 


New York City’s unemployed are turn- 
ing to barter for food, clothing, and 
shelter, and are using “unstamped” 
scrip aS a medium of exchange 


Obviously, the use of scrip is 
limited ; it can only be as wide as the 
group which accepts it for cash. Bar- 
ter-and-scrip systems probably will 
die a natural death as men return to 
work and get their hands on real 
money. The choice between a scrip 
dollar and a real dollar is an obvious 
one; and it is only the inability of 
many people to obtain real dollars 
that has forced the use of barter and 
scrip as a substitute. Nevertheless, 
N.D.A.’s Benjamin Stringham visions 


his organization as permanent, with a: 
future as wide as the world itsel/.. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Where People Are Buying Today 


ATEST Pictograph figures show 
off-season improvement spread- 
rapidly. In twenty-one states, 

there is more upward movement than 
was shown by the January 15 Picto- 
graph. The situation in Ohio, In- 
diana and Missouri, in particular, 
will bear watching, although recovery 
in the first half of January seems to 
have been strongest in West Vir- 
ginia, in Delaware and in practically 
all the great plains states. 

Large cities seem to be faring bet- 
ter than at any previous time. Each 
of the following is in the list of cities 
in which business has recently com- 
pared more favorably with that of 
the previous year than at any time 
since last June. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Our third largest city 
starts the year with every indication of 
continuing business improvement. Be- 
sides the textile business, the chemical 
industry is contributing to this. 

Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan.: 
Both these cities have improved with 
scarcely an interruption from their low 
of early September. At present, the 
Missouri town has the better of the 
argument. 
Houston, Tex.: 
special attention. 
Denver, Col.: Throughout the Summer 
and Fall, business continued remark- 


Continues to be worth 








1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest Today, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: 
V//4 
Uf pointing upward. 
LL ; 
Recent improvement (may 


rising lines with arrow 
be temporary): broken 
} rising lines with upward 





arrow. 
SN Trend continues down- 
SX ward: falling lines, with 











arrow pointing downward. 
All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








ably even in its relationship to the pre- 
vious year. It is now better, and Jan- 
uary business may have a total higher 
than the levels of late Fall. 
Birmingham, Ala.: January business 
has good chance of passing best levels 
of last Fall. 

Akron, Ohio: Has felt some effects from 
recent automobile activity. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Last year, business 
declined 20 per cent. from mid-October 
to mid-January. This year it increased 
by at least an equal amount. 
Richmond, Va.: Business tends to hold 
up well in this and most state capitals. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Business holding 
up to best Fall levels. Last year there 
was a substantial seasonal decline. 


Des Moines, Iowa: Another state cap- 


ital. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Business here 
has in many cases been running 70 per 
cent. above early September levels. 
Last year, corresponding improvement 
was only 20 per cent. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Consistently strong 
through Christmas and early January. 
Erie, Pa.: After maintaining a steady 
level throughout the Fall, instead of 
declining, business now gives signs of 
real improvement. 

Wilmington, Del.: Local industries re- 
cently have shown decided pickup. 
Lowell, Mass.: For at least part of 
January, woolen activity has put this 
city ahead of last year. 
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ANUARY 18, James D. Mooney 
was re-elected president of 


American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association. . . . In export circles, 
Mooney’s first term has created 


something of a stir. His insistence 
that exporters must substitute sound 
economic reasoning for old-time pre- 
judices and loose thinking, his belief 
that we must now accept an “un- 
favorable” balance of trade as nor- 
mal, his other consistent but some- 
times startling ideas about exports*, 
have been disturbing to the associa- 
tion’s conservatives, pleasing to those 
who want “action.” 

In his own business (he is presi- 
dent of General Motors Export 
Company), Mooney is a firm be- 
liever in sound organization as the 
basis for successful action. Outside, 
he is joint author of one of the out- 
standing books on organization prin- 
ciples. ... . Tall, pleasant-mannered 
but forceful, Mooney’s gift for clear 
and quick thinking is matched by his 
ability to express his ideas epigra- 
matically and in the idiomatic lan- 
guage that is shared by motor manu- 
facturers, newspapermen and truck 
drivers. 


HE National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, lively trade associa- 
tion of the department store and re- 
lated retail field, elected Lew Hahn 
as president at its annual meeting in 
January. 
Chief organizer, chairman, of Hahn 
Department Stores, Incorporated, the 
new N.R.D.G.A. head inaugurated 





*See his “Let’s Face the Facts About Foreign 
Trade,” Forses, Jan. 15, 1933. 





About Important People 


his administration with a plea for 
lower taxes. 

Hahn Department Stores, Inc., is a 
“new era baby,” a merger of twenty- 
seven department stores from Bos- 
ton and Tampa to Seattle and San 
Antonio, whose disappointing record 
since 1929 has caused widespread 
criticism. Choice of Hahn to lead 
retailers in 1933 apparently indicates 
competitors’ confidence in Hahn 
ideas of management. 


HE recent New York Automo- 

bile Show has brought back to 
public attention one of the old-time 
“miracle men” of the motor industry, 
John N. Willys. Several years ago, 
in presenting a booklet to B. C. 
Forbes, John N. Willys inscribed 
this on the fly leaf. 


“Here then are my three business 
truths: Profits are in goods delivered 
—not in orders; tell the truth to your 
banker and make him believe in you; 
let your men know that you work 
harder than they do.” 


Last April, Willys, then ambassa- 
dor to Poland, returned to Toledo, 
and began immediately putting his 
principles into effect. At the motor 
show, last month, he exhibited the 
first stream-lined, mass production, 
low-priced automobile. Its radical 
design caused comment, pro and con, 
aroused competitors’ respect for his 
courage, and is reported to have al- 
ready resulted in the largest Willys 
sales since 1929 show week. Boldly, 
Chairman Willys asserts that this 
year his company’s business will ex- 
ceed that of last year by more than 
three hundred per cent. 


FORBES for 


OUNGEST president of a 

big bank,” William S. Gray, 
Jr., thirty-five years old, was on 
January 19th elected president of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company. (In deposits, seventh 
largest in the United States.) Since 
1929, Gray has been the bank’s 
executive vice-president. 


Perhaps 1933 is to be the young 
man’s year. On the same day, Wil- 
liam H. English, Jr., thirty years 
old, was elected president of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
through which $350,000,000 worth of 
commodities change hands in a single 
year. 


DEVELOPMENT in Chicago 

banking circles is the election of 
Stanley Field to be president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, largest outside 
of New York City. Nephew of the 
original Marshall Field, born in 
England, Stanley Field was vice- 
president of Marshall Field and 
Company until 1918, has been chair- 
man of the Continental Illinois ex- 
ecutive committee since last March. 


JNTERNATIONAL Business 

Machines Corporation’s trophy 
for the best 1932 sales record made 
by any of its representatives in 79 
countries, including the United 
States, goes to Valentim F. Boucas, 
Manager in Brazil and native of Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Mr. Boucas is also technical ad- 
visor to the Brazilian Minister of 
Finance, and while in this country to 
receive the trophy (he arrived Janu- 
19), will also confer with American 
bankers and bond holders of Brazil- 
ian state and municipal bonds. 





Did Science Get Us In?—Can 
Science Get Us Out? 
(Continued from page 8) 

fortable and save labor in kitchens, 

how all these only a few years ago 
were luxuries possessed by few. We 
should be interested in the origina- 
tion of new things that would appeal 
to the ten thousand dollar a year 
class. Because if they can be offered 
new things that appeal to them, their 
buying power will furnish the money 
to pay labor, and that, in turn, will 
accelerate industry, thus making it 
possible for the two thousand dollar 

a year incomes to get the things they 

want. 

The rich may have everything they 
want, but the everyday fellow still 
has his needs and desires. A great 
British economist who had _ been 





analyzing the American situation, said 
we couldn’t be suffering from over- 
production, because he had asked one 
hundred people at random in this 
country if there was anything they 
wanted and needed, and every last 
one of them replied emphatically 
“Yes.” 


E’VE been caught in a bad 

traffic jam. By starting the 
truck at the head of the line going, 
the whole procession will begin mov- 
ing forward again. It’s a delusion 
that it costs money to change. Jt is 
not intelligent change but industrial 
monotony that costs dearly Why 
does an automobile manufacturer 
change his product? Only because 
he can no longer sell enough of the 
old product to earn as much money 


as he figures he will be able to earn 
by improving it. But, of course, it 
costs thought, effort, labor to produce 
something new. 

There are several major industries 
that will bring more revolutionary 
changes in the next five or ten years 
than they have made in all their past 
history, eventful though that history 
has been. 

It is up to us to progress and we 
will progress. The traffic jam will be 
broken. 

Although we are standing in a po- 
sition of doubt to-day, if it were put 
up to the people in a popular vote 
as to whether they would want to go 
back, knowing all that they do about 
the past, or go forward, with all of 
its uncertainties, the vote would be 
overwhelmingly for going ahead. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


HE theory that a country 
y rovt-vas its competitive posi- 
tion by depreciating its money is de- 
ceptive and utterly unsound. One 
country adopting this course may 
gain a temporary advantage in ex- 
port trade by offering goods at the 
same nominal price in cheaper money, 
but once the competition is entered 
upon there is no stopping place short 
of the zero point for all. It is the 
most uncontrollable, demoralizing and 
fruitless competition that can be im- 
agined.— National City Bank Bulletin. 





The way to get ahead is to start 
now. If you start now, you will know 
a lot next year that you don’t know 
now and that you would not have 
known next year if you had waited. 
—William Feather. 


Unless the man who works in an 
office is able to “sell” himself and 
his ideas, unless he has the power 
to convince others of the soundness 
of his convictions, he can never 
achieve his goal. He may have the 
best ideas in the world, he may have 
plans which would revolutionize en- 
tire industries. But unless he can 
persuade others that his ideas are 
good, he will never get the chance to 
put them into effect. Stripped of 
non-essentials, all business activity is 
a sales battle. And everyone in busi- 
ness must be a salesman.—Robert 
E. M. Cowie, president, Railway Ex- 
press Agency. 


The ratio of riches to righteousness 
is disheartening. Even so, there are 
many prosperous men who have con- 
secrated their wealth, like their lives, 
to the kingdom, and are found among 
the noble princes of God.—Raymond 
L. Zorman, D.D. 


We must remember that only 
through business activity can the 
government receipts be increased, and 
it is time to begin to encourage capital 
to come out of hiding to seek profit- 
able investment and employment. 
This encouragement can only be ac- 
complished by ceasing through legis- 
lative means a policy to soak the rich, 
for in such encouragement we are 
enabled not only to be generous to 
the poor, but to be of genuine help 
to them.—William Guggenheim. 


A Text 


Not that I speak in respect 
of want; for I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content. — 
Philippians 4:11. 


Sent in by G. T. Plowman, 
Jr., La Gre +, Ill. What és 
your favorit. 2xt? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


The problems of unemployment 
must be attacked on several fronts. 
Social and political science must co- 
operate with industry, and industry 
with these sciences. In our present 
complex situation, the action of in- 
dustry alone or of government alone 
is not enough. The full measure of 
co-operation needed makes it neces- 
sary that the different forces of our 
industrial, social and political life be 
prepared to sacrifice some past con- 
cepts and prejudices. It is my con- 
viction that America has the ingenuity 
and the courge, the resources and the 
power to deal with its problems and 
to find their solution—David Sar- 
noff, president, Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Weare all hoping and praying, and 
all well-intentioned people are work- 
ing, for a new earth. I point out, 
however, that in St. John’s teaching 
the new heaven came before the new 
earth. This is the law of life. Ideal- 
ism precedes realism.—Milo Hudson 
Gates, D.D. 


A flower dying for water cannot 
tell you that it is parched and dying, 
but its appearance tells you. If you 
desire it to live and blossom, you do 
not long refuse its need. A man will 
not tell you that he is drying up in- 
side for lack of a word of praise or 
a touch. of kindly interest, and he 
will not let you know that he craves 
such a word and such a touch. You 
can be sure, though, that all men like 
honest praise and genuine friendly 
interest, and will somehow be the bet- 
ter for it. You will make no mistake 
if you give a man a bit of praise and 
an evidence of common human in- 
terest and good will. Like mercy, 
honest praise blesseth him who gives 
and him who receives.—Mutual Life 
Points. 





O not be deluded with the idea 

that one can be subservient to 
the political machine until one obtains 
power, and then develop independ- 
ence. Independence, like character, 
of which it is a part, is a growth. 
One cannot cultivate the capacity for 
independence by subserviency. There 
is to-day a splendid opportunity for 
young men if they can only be given 
proper leadership. They have the 
right to look to older men for leader- 
ship and counsel, and those who sus- 
tain such a relation toward them have 
resting upon them the obligation to 
guide, but not to kill or divert, the 
fine energies, enthusiasms and ideals 
which they bring to their work.— 


"Samuel Seabury. 


We are going to see a change in the 
list of products on the market. to-day. 
People are going to insist upon 
quality as they never have. before, 
and manufacturers of “price” prod- 
ucts will find themselves face to face 
with new problems.—P. B. Zimmer- 
man, General Electric Company. 


If you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that you 
are his true friend. Therein is a drop 
of honey that catches his heart, which, 
say what he will, is the greatest high- 
road to his reason, and which when 
once gained, you will find but little 
trouble in convincing his judgment 
of the justice of your cause, if, in- 
deed, that cause be really a just one. 
On the contrary, assume to dictate to 
his judgment, or to command his 
action, or to make him as one to be 
shunned or despised, and he will re- 
treat within himself, close all the 
avenues to his head and heart; and 
though your cause be naked truth 
itself, transformed to the heaviest 
lance, harder than steel and sharper 
than steel can be made, and though 
you throw it with more than Her- 
culean force and precision, you shall 
be no more able to pierce him than 
to penetrate the hard shell of a tor- 
toise with a rye straw.—-Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Strong souls fight their own bat- 
tles, solve their own problems, ask- 
ing no aid other than God’s. Light 
natures air their little troubles stand- 
ing on street corners and calling aloud 
to the crowd to come and see them 
weep.—Anne P. Keil. 
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Something New: An Index of Business Recovery. 


ly analyzed figures on which ForBeEs 

Business Pictograph (see page 15) 
is based indicate that during January there 
has been more Business recovery than at 
any previous time. 

Since this statement runs _ definitely 
counter to the generally prevailing im- 
pression, it needs some explanation. 

On November 15, Forses Business Pic- 
tograph showed the most widespread re- 
covery which had been recorded up till 
that time. At the time that issue of the 
magazine went to press, this recovery had 
not yet been recognized and recorded 
elsewhere, but the fact that there was sub- 
stantial improvement in business in mid- 
Autumn is now generally admitted. 

The chart above also shows that con- 
siderable recovery occurred during De- 
cember. This fact has not been recognized 
and recorded elsewhere. The reason is 
that most of this recovery took place in 
California and other parts of the country 
not immediately under the observation of 
business men elsewhere. 

In Forses opinion, there are two rea- 
sons why the January improvement has 
passed almost unnoticed. 

One is that business men as a whole 
find it almost impossible to recognize 
business recovery except when it coincides 
with a seasonal increase. As a matter of 
fact, improvement during a period of 
seasonal dullness is extremely important, 
because it means the establishment of 
definitely higher levels of business activity 
which are likely to continue through the 
next seasonal peak. 

A second reason is that too many of 
the accepted indexes of current business 
rely on reports of steel capacity, electric 
power production, and other items which 
tell only part of the true story of busi- 
ness activity. A further distortion is 
caused by the fact that most of these in- 
dexes make their comparisons with a 
“normal” which no longer exists. 

A striking example of the way in which 
seasonal change deceives the average busi- 
ness observer will be found in recent busi- 
ness reports of building activity. In the 
thirty-seven states East of the Rocky 
Mountains, December building contracts 


r YHE carefully compiled and thorough- 





(F. W. Dodge Corporation reports) to- 
taled eighty-one million dollars. The 
November figure was one hundred and 
five million dollars. A leading Eastern 
newspaper heads this: “37 States Report 
Building Decline.” ...In the very same 
report it is stated that contracts from 
January 1 to January 15 this year totaled 
$43,000,000, as against $37,000,000 for the 
same period last year. Actually, then, 
the year to year figures show, not decline, 
but improvement! If carefully examined, 
the December figures also show improve- 
ment, since for the year 1932 as a whole 
contracts awarded were only 43 per cent. 
of those of the previous year, whereas De- 
cember contracts were 60 per cent. of 
those of December, 1931. 


The Business Recovery Index (above), 
is not cumulative, bui shows what was 
taking place during each month. Thus the 
drop in December does not mean that 
ground previously gained was lost, but 
only that the rate of recovery was tem- 
porarily slower. 


Other Current Business 
Indicators 


‘OQ that readers may see at a glance 
the progress (or lack of it) which is 
being made in various industries, a new 
type of current comparison chart has 
been devised, and is used for the first 
time in this issue. Here are nine such 
“tabloid” indicators. On each chart, the 
figures show, on a percentage basis, how 
the activity in a designated period com- 
pared with activity in the same period 
a year earlier. 
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ENDING DEC. 1932 








* Wiper Was 


For the four 
weeks ended in mid-January, figures 
furnished by R. G. Dun and Company 
show that there were 2,332 commercial 


Commercial Solvency: 
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failures, against 2,695 in the same period 


a year earlier. This definite improve- 
ment in the solvency situation is indi- 
cated by the index number 116. The 
index 89 for the twelve months as a 
whole shows an opposite state of af- 
fairs to have existed until recently. 
This marked improvement in the com- 
mercial failures situation is one of the 
most encouraging of all current trends. 
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Electric Power Production: For twelve 
months, power output, including that 
for domestic, farm, factory, and tran- 
sportation uses, was 90 per cent. of out- 
put in the previous twelve months. For 
the latest two periods of four weeks, a 
slight but steady increase in the per- 
centage figure is shown. 

Car Loadings: The comparison of 
this year’s loadings of revenue paying 
railroad freight with those of last year 
is also continuing to rise slowly. For 
the twelve months of 1932, car loadings 
were 75.8 per cent. of 1931 loadings. For 
the four weeks ending December 17 the 
figure was 87.0 per cent. For the four 
weeks ending January 14, it was 88.2 
per cent. 
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ENDING DEC 1932 








NOV. DEC. 


Department Store Sales: Retailers were 
disappointed in their December busi- 
ness. The Boston, San Francisco, Phil- 
adelphia, Richmond and Dallas Federal 
Reserve districts, however, stood up 
better in comparison with the previous 
year than did the country as a whole. 
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Steel Ingot Production: To those who 
have been worrying about the “further 
decline” of the steel business, the figures 
on this chart will be a surprise. No- 
vember output of steel ingots (American 
[ron and Steel Institute report) was 
1,015,000. December output was 845,000. 
This seasonal decrease was, however, 
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slightly less than the seasonal decrease 
a year earlier. 
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ENDING DEC. 1932 








NOV. DEC. 
Soft Coal Production: Both soft and 
hard coal are excellent examples of what 
happens when stocks of a commodity 
get so low that, even with consumption 
reduced, it is necessary to step up pro- 
duction. 
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NOV. DEC. 
Pennsylvania Anthracite: April produc- 
tion was the highest of 1932, but (after 
March) November was the first month 
to show an increase over the previous 
year. 
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Beehive Coke: This chart is interesting 
as showing what is happening in cer- 
tain industries which some have sup- 
posed to be passing entirely out of the 
picture because of the development of 
newer, more efficient processes. 


Flour Production: A regular report made 
by General Mills, Incorporated shows 
that 5,585,000 barrels of flour were pro- 
duced in December, 1932, as against 
5,431,000 in December a year earlier. In 
November, 1932, production was 5,725,000. 

Interestingly enough, practically all 
the December gain was in the Lake, 
Central and Southern districts. The 
Northwest district showed only a slight 
gain, and the important Southwest dis- 
trict (which produced the greatest total 
number of barrels both in 1931 and 
1932) had no increase at all. 

For the last six months of 1932, total 
flour output was 88 per cent. of that in 
the same 1931 period. In December, the 
corresponding percentage was 103. 
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Imports, in Dollars: Imports have been 
fluctuating much more violently than 
exports. This Winter there was a drop 
from $104,500,000 in November to $97,000,- 
000 in December. A year ago, there was 
a slight increase of imports in the same 
period. 
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NOV. DEC. 
Exports, in Dollars: In spite of all the 
difficulties of foreign trade, exports seem 
to be reaching a sounder basis. The 
best percentage figure of the year (75) 
was achieved in October. 
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Rayon Still Expanding: Figures just re- 
leased officially for the entire rayon in- 
dustry by Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
show how the terrific strides made by 
rayon in recent years are still continu- 
ing. In spite of operating at 100 per 
cent. capacity during the last four 
months, the rayon industry ended the 
year with only a three weeks’ supply of 
rayon on hand. Stocks are believed to 
be lower in relation to sales than they 
have ever been before. 


Other Trends: Preliminary reports for 
January indicate that, in some industries 
at least, the general upward trend 
(shown in the charts above) is continu- 
ing. Southern Pine Association, for in- 
stance, reports that during the week 
ended January 14, a sharp increase in 
orders received by the mills of its mem- 
bers put this particular week thirteen 
per cent. ahead of the same week last 
year, although previously orders had 
been running considerably behind last 
year’s. 


Prices: January movement in prices has 
been both encouraging and discourag- 
ing. At the present moment (January 
24) coffee, refined and raw sugar, zinc, 
cotton cloth and gasoline are at their 
low point for the new year. Pork, scrap 
iron, steel billets, lead and copper have 
not changed in price. 

Although it has dropped back some- 
what from the high point of January 
tenth (6834 cents for number two red), 
there are signs that the price of wheat 
may again rise; and corn may be car- 
ried with it. 

The most serious price drop has been 
that of crude oil, which from 63 cents a 
barrel (mid-Continent 33-33.9) on Janu- 
ary 3 fell to 38 cents on January 18. 
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COT D. OIL PRODUCTION 
TONE T to DEC 31,1932) 
222,963 
OKLA. 239,576 
183,266 
TENN. 217,215 








nnuz = 39982 

Local Gains in Cottonseed Oil: Local 
variations in crop yield are in part re- 
sponsible for the fact that in the three 
states shown above more cottonseed oil 
was produced in the last five months of 
1932 than in the corresponding period of 
1931. The figures in the chart represent 
the number of tons of cottonseed 
crushed. 


Congress 


N January, Senator “Hooey” Long of 

Louisiana hooeyed long against the 
Glass banking bill, the Senate went to 
sleep, and a special session this Spring 
became a certainty. 

Late in the month, however, Senator 
Long subsided and agreed to a compromise 
amendment which meets his objection to 
throwing the gates wide open to branch 
banking. The new provision restricts 
branch banking by national banks to those 
states which permit their own state banks 
to maintain branches. Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan pointed out that, under 
the compromise provision, branch banking 
can be carried on only in nine states (total 
population: sixteen million). Now that 
Senator Long is satisfied, the bill probably 
will pass the Senate shortly. But House 
members are oiling their guns in prepara- 
tion for its appearance before them, and 
few but extreme optimists expect that the 
bill will pass both houses at this session. 

Loaded down with a ton or so of amend- 
ments, the Domestic Allotment bill for 
farm relief passed the House, went to the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. In its 
present form, no one is proud of it—not 
even the most ardent advocates of the 
principles it seeks to put into operation. 
It is unrecognizable as the bill which first 
was considered by the House Agricultural 
Committee, makes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a virtual autocrat, and pays a 
bounty on everything from pigs to peanuts. 


HE House killed President Hoover’s 
reorganization plan for 58 Federal 
agencies by a strictly party vote. The 
new administration thus will get the whole 
burden of reorganizing the government on 
a more economical and efficient basis. Few 
envy it the job; but if the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration can work out a plan, it will 
get all the credit from the voter, and need 
not share it with the outgoing administra- 
tion. That, essentially, is the reason the 
Democrats blocked Mr. Hoover’s plan. 

The beer bill remains in Senate com- 
mittee, and what it will look like when 
it emerges for a vote no one knows. The 
latest change allows wine to be sold, and 
reduces the permissible alcoholic content 
of both beer and wine to 3.05 per cent. 
Wine-drinkers are wondering what 3.05 
per cent. wine will taste like. 

The Senate’s hybrid repeal bill, reported 
out of committee, must wait on disposi- 
tion of the Glass bill before it comes to 
a vote. Garner and Rainey, House lead- 
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ers, have served notice that they will 
fight it in their chamber if it passes the 
Senate. Their objection is based on the 
fact that the repeal bill still provides that 
Congress may regulate or prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors which are sold 
for consumption on the premises. They 
claim that it is no repeal at all, that it 
will perpetuate prohibition as a political 
football. 


HE House passed the Philippine In- 

dependence bill over President Hoov- 
er’s veto; and Senator Long stopped talk- 
ing long enough to let the Senate do like- 
wise. Filipinos in Washington rejoiced; 
Filipinos in the Philippines are not so sure 
they are happy. President Manuel Quezon 
of the Philippine Senate said the bill was 
“shameful, unfriendly, absurd,” that his 
body would reject it. Filipinos still want 
independence, but not in the back-handed 
form it is offered. 

President Hoover made his usual de- 
mand for budget balancing, and got the 
usual cold shoulder. But he and Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt finally patched up 
their quarrel over war-debt procedure, and 
sat down together in Washington to out- 
line a program for action. They agreed 
that Great Britain should be invited to 
discuss debts and other matters of eco- 
nomic importance shortly after inaugura- 
tion. In the meantime, Secretary Stim- 
son will discuss preparation for the con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt’s representa- 
tives. 


N his inspection tour of Muscle 
Shoals, the President-elect promised 
early government operation of the gigantic 
power plant to its full capacity (610,000 
horsepower, more than twice the present 
installed capacity), and the development of 
other government power projects through- 
out the United States. “I see my dreams 
come true” exulted Nebraska’s Senator 
Norris*, whose persistent efforts to pro- 
vide for government operation have regu- 
larly gone down before a Republican veto. 
Two days later, Senator Norris saw 
another dream come true. Missouri won 
a neck-and-neck race with Utah, Georgia, 
and Massachusetts, and became the thirty- 
sixth state to ratify the “Lame Duck” 
Amendment; it now is definitely in the 
Constitution. Results: Inauguration of the 
President in January; no more “short ses- 
sions,” with their definite limit on the 
length of time Congress will sit (until in- 
auguration); fewer filibusters, for they 
now are practically futile. 


Railroads Defeat I.C.C., 
Push Truck Regulation 


N January, the United States Supreme 
Court told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it had no authority to 
order the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company to build a 185-mile 
connecting line across Oregon. Railroads 
were pleased; the new line would have cost 
the O.W.R.R.N. about ten million dollars, 
and successful enforcement might have 
opened the door to further orders of that 
sort. 


*Senator Norris also may be rejoicing quietly 
over the death of NELA (page 11). 


The railroads in January were following 
up another Supreme Court victory with a 
will. In December, the Supreme Court 
upheld the railroad-supported Texas law 
for strict regulation of commercial motor 
vehicles. 

On January 15, no fewer than seven 
bills to regulate trucks and busses were 
filed in the Massachusetts State House; 
all have railroad support, one is railroad- 
sponsored. Railroads operating in New 
York State have banded together to pro- 
mote strict regulation of their competitors 
on the highways, and hope to get a new 
law through the legislature this Winter. 
(New York passed a regulatory law last 
year, but the railroads believe that it does 
not go far enough:) State railroad as- 
sociations also have been formed in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania with the same 
object (see page 32). 

Meanwhile, water competition continues 
to be bothersome. January saw steel men 
in Pittsburgh dropping squarely into the 
laps of the railroads the future of the city 
as a steel center. They pointed out that 
Chicago can deliver steel to Detroit by 
boat for as low as $1.50 a ton, while Pitts- 
burgh must pay $5.70 to ship it by rail; 
and they wanted to know what the rail- 
roads are going to do about it. Officials 
of the three Eastern railroad freight as- 
sociations promised “full and sympathetic 
attention,” and a decision on lower rates 
before the middle of February. 

January also witnessed another railroad 
milestone. The Pennsylvania opened the 
first important section of its great electri- 
fication plan when the first through elec- 
tric trains between New York and Phila- 
delphia pulled out of the Pennsylvania 
stations in each city. In March, through 
trains to the South will be hauled by 
electric engines as far as Wilmington. At 
the same time, they will start operating 
through the Pennsylvania’s giant new 
Philadelphia station, buiit to straighten 
out the city’s: bewildering tangle of sta- 
tions and tracks. Passengers from Boston 
now can travel all the way from New 
Haven (on the New York, New Haven, 
& Hartford) to Philadelphia under electric 
power. 
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Minnesota farmers received more 

money for wheat in 1932 than they 

did in 1931, received less for dairy 

products and hogs. (See page 21 

for what farmers do when their 
income increases.) 
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What’s New in Business? 
(Continued from page 12) 


ing the water gap between West 
Africa and Brazil. In 1931, the Graf 
Zeppelin stuck its blunt nose into the 
picture with a regular three-and-one- 
half-day service between Friedrich- 
shafen (on the Swiss border of Ger- 
many) and Pernambuco, Brazil, beat- 
ing Aeropostale’s schedule substan- 
tially. This January, Aeropostale 
answered by sending a mail plane 
with six passengers over its steam- 
ship route in 14 hours. This particu- 
lar flight was experimental, but it 
forecasts regular all-airplane service 
between France and South America 
within a year. Italy, too, is standing 
ready to put in her oar; last year’s 
flight of ten Italian planes from Italy 
to Brazil demonstrates her ability to 
make it a three-cornered fight. 


Prosperity Sales Plan 
Stirs Controversy 


NEW business controversy is now 
being fought around a selling plan 
new to this country. 

The center of it—much to his surprise— 
is D. J. Randall, Jr., young and aggressive 
president of the Prosperity Sales Plan 
Corporation of New York, which sells 
fountain pens on a plan which Randall 
imported from Great Britain last Fall. 

The idea is this: for three dollars you 
buy a pen from a caller. Then you start 
out to sell similar pens to your friends. 
The caller gets a commission of $1.50 on 
each of the first three pens you sell. But 
an equal commission is yours on any sale 
you make after the third one. 

Now, each of your customers (it is as- 
sumed) starts out selling pens. On each 
of the first three pens sold by your first 
three customers, the original caller who 
sold to you collects $1.50 commission. On 
the first three pens sold by each of those 
who bought the fourth and subsequent pens 
from you, you receive the commission. If 
any of their customers sell pens, you re- 
ceive commissions on the first three. And 
so (theoretically) it goes on progressively, 
each buyer in turn becoming the head of a 
new fan-wise expansion. All commissions 
are recorded at the office of the company 
and payable there; the company receives 
three dollars for each pen, pays $1.50 com- 
mission, keeps $1.50. . . . Theoretically a 
single salesman’s commission from the sale 
of four pens may run to thousands of 
dollars. 

Others have taken up the plan to sell 
golf balls, cocktail shakers, wallets, writ- 
ing paper, lipsticks, and hosiery. 

The present controversy revolves around 
two points: (1) Is this a “chain selling” 
scheme? (2) If the buyer sells no pens, 
is he paying $3 for a $1.50 pen? 

Printers’ Ink has attacked it as a chain 
selling system, and therefore illegal. But 
so far no one has tested the point in the 
court. And pen seller Randall claims that 
it is not illegal because actual merchandise 
changes hands every time a sale is made. 
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Will Farmers Buy Now? 


By F. B. NICHOLS 


Kansas farmer; former Managing 
Editor, Capper farm publications 


i the fact that wheat prices have | 


risen mean an immediate rise in farm 


buying power? Will farmers rush to the’ 


nearest store to buy things they could not 
afford before? 

It depends on how they use their new- 
found money. Kansas farmers say they 
will spend it in this order: 

First, to increase in a small way the 
purchase of living essentials or of ma- 
terials for farm operation—gasolirie, oil, 
twine, work clothes, salt, coffee, sugar. 

Second, to liquidate obligations ~to 
neighbors—threshing bills, and debts for 
feed, labor, and seed. 

Third, to pay store bills, especially those 
owed to grocers. 

Fourth, to settle debts with farm machin- 
ery manufacturers. Theoretically, imple- 
ment companies usually have been. pro- 
tected by crop mortgages, but they have 
found this sort of credit backing to be 
inadequate in the last two years. 

Fifth, to buy a limited number of things 
less essential than those in the first class— 
“store” foods, clothes, kitchen equipment, 
furniture. 

Sixth, to pay for farm machinery re- 
pairs, paint, and the small amount of 
lumber, wire, and nails needed to put build- 
ings and fences into condition. 

Seventh, to buy new automobiles, im- 
proved farm machinery, and new things 
in general. 

Farmers who can follow that list are 
the more fortunate ones; others must meet 
heart-breaking bills for back taxes and in- 
terest before they buy anything new at all. 

What does this list of spending prefer- 
ences mean to the manufacturers? 

Just this: new cash flowing into. the 
farmers’ pockets in 1933 will not bring 
with it, as it has in previous years, an 
immediate demand for a wide line of manu- 
factured goods. The situation emphasizes 
the need for caution and for step-by-step 
testing of sales results from farm markets 
before going ahead with an expensive 
promotion campaign in that field. 


A Little Laugh 
NO SUNDAY WORK 


Employer (to applicant for a position, 
who has handed in testimonials from two 
ministers) : “We don’t work on Sundays. 
Haven’t you a reference from someone 
who sees you on week days?” 


NO SALE! 

Auto Salesman (desperately): “But, 
madam, if you take this car we will put 
your initials on it free!” 

Mrs. Saver: “But my husband says it’s 
not the initial cost that counts, but the up- 
keep.”—Pittsburgh Public Service. 


CORRECT 
Teacher: “What is the great difference 
we notice when water changes to ice?” 
Pupil: “The difference in the price.” 
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Round «eWorld 
SIA 


Sail away from winter! Round the Globe 
First Class for only $749. . . 26,000 sunny 
miles on the carefree President Liners— 
luxurious liners with every stateroom out- 
side, broad decks and spacious lounges, 
outdoor swimming pools. @ Take 85 days or 
two full years. Visit 21 ports in 14 differ- 
ent countries. 85 cities—or more, if youwish. 
Stopover wherever you like. Make thrill- 
ing sidetrips. Then continue on another - 
famed President Liner, identical with the 
one you have left. @ Sail any week from 
New York or California, at this special 
excursion fare. Get all details from your 
local agent, or... 
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Via the Sunshine Belt 
and the Orient 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


24 Providence St., Boston + 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago + Union Trust Arcade, 
Cleveland - 514 W.6thSt., Los Angeles « 604 Fifth Ave., New York - 152 Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. «311 California St., San Francisco- 338 E. Broadway, San 
Diego - Fourth at University, Seattle « 217 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. + Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








The public utility system of... 











Standard Gas and Electric Company 








serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,603,403... installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 


under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 





ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Bonds that can Endure 
Shrinkage of Earnings 


A study of public utility bonds shows 
earnings should be two and a half times 
interest requirements in good times. This 
allows for shrinkage in bad times. 


Earnings Over 3 Times Interest 


Earnings, before depreciation, available 
for interest on the 442% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, due 1980, of the New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation are now 
over three times requirements. Such a 
margin of earnings is reassuring to in- 
vestors today. 





General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 


Please send me Circular B-1 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE” 


January 20th, 1933 

HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share 

on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of February, 1933 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business the 
ce i of January, 1933. Checks will be 


mail 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


A quarterly dividend (No. 22) of seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on February 15, 1933 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


January 24, 1933. 
: J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 12, 1933. 








R. SEUSS (it’s not the car- 
toonist’s real name) is an- 
swered. Shirts sold this spring 

by one manufacturer will be put to- 
gether with pins easy to see, easy to 
take out. And, incidentally, easier to 
put in. 

Pins have for years been a sore 
point with shirt makers. Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., among others, have tried 
omitting them, but found the result 
more objectionable than the pins. 
Now they are trying the opposite at- 
tack: to glorify shirt pins .... The 
new pins are ball-headed, look like 
inch-long hat pins. Some are gold- 
finished. No such pins existed previ- 
ously, so the shirt-makers had to cre- 
ate a new machine as well as a new 
pin. 

Following a practice adopted last 
year, the company is exhibiting the 
new pin to employees, on special 
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Objectives for Shirts 
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“engineering* boards” set up in the 
Troy, N. Y., factory. The Seuss 
cartoon is shown, too. Also a shirt 
pinned the old way, and one the new 
way. 
From the 26 engineering boards 
used last year, employees have for the 
first time acquired an understanding 
of the company’s efforts to fight 
price-cutting with improvements in 
quality. One contest was held, and 
prizes given for the best employee- 
letters on “What I have learned from 
the Engineering Boards.” Well-edu- 
cated office employees and foreign 
born workers barely able to write 
English competed. Results were so 
valuable a second contest is under 
way. 

Use of the Engineering Boards is 
expected to help the company execu- 
tives in the attainment of the 16 
special objectives they have set them- 
selves for the year 1933. These ob- 
jectives vary from cost reductions in- 
volving many thousands of dollars 
and success in new merchandising 
programs to a specific goal for the 
number of suggestions received from 
employees and the percentage of 
usable suggestions. 

Each year the company sets such 
objectives. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of those for 1933 is that all are 
“joint ;” that is, their success depends 
on co-operation between two or more 
departments. Results will be checked 
monthly, department by department, 
and each executive will know what 
his own contribution has been. 

“In a booklet now being circulated which de- 
scribes 27 such boards, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
very courteously credits Forses for the original 


suggestion for use of the word “engineering” 
in connection with shirt design. 
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Inventions 


—New Money-Making Ideas 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


UADRUPLED Durability. At the 

Royal Typewriter factory in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, I saw, the other day, 
samples of a new finish for typewriters 
which the company is just adopting. In 
tests, Royal tried to wear out this new 
finish (an enamel) in a hurry. They 
discovered that it lasts’ at least four 
times as long as the clear lacquer finish 
previously used. It also resists alcohol, 
and because the baking process gives 
the enamel a wrinkled finish, the polish- 
ing operation is eliminated. 


PIN Can _ Drop. Refrigeration 

motors have been getting quieter 
each year, but now comes what is 
claimed to be the nearest approach to 
silence. The secret is a motor mount- 
ing built entirely of steel which tests 
have shown, it is said, to be superior to 
rubber because it does not deteriorate 
with age. 

Another 1933 improvement in small 
motors is automatic turn-off when there 
is danger of overheating. Heretofore, 
accidental interruption of the power 
supply of a refrigerator has sometimes 
resulted in the subsequent overworking 
of the motor, in its attempt to restore 
low temperatures. Now, if a motor gets 
so warm that burning out is a possi- 
bility, it will stop to “catch its breath,” 
then start again. 


THER _ Electrical Improvements. 

Fuses in the factory, apartment 
building or home (with their occasional 
inconvenience and the danger that re- 
sults if a lazy janitor uses a penny to 
restore interrupted current) are no 
longer necessary. A new type of cir- 
cuit breaker originally developed for 
use with heavy voltage is now made in 
small sizes for domestic use. 

One of the new developments I seem 
to have missed at the recent Power 
Show (Forses, December 15, 1932, page 
24) is a dust proof, vapor proof case for 
industrial recording instruments. 
Though tightly sealed by a _ rubber 
gasket when closed, the case is easily 
opened when necessary, to give com- 
plete accessibility to all of its mechan- 
ism. 

Because of their convenience, devices 
which convert alternating current to di- 
rect current have been replacing bat- 
teries for clock and signal systems, tele- 
phone switchboards, and industrial loud 
speakers. One new model of such a 
device is so simple that it can be stocked 
by dealers and installed within a few 
minutes. 


OR Home Economy. One of last 
year’s developments is a control 
that reduces the cost of constant hot 
water supply in the home. The amount 


of hot water needed on wash-day, or 





when there is company in the house, is 
above the average, and the amount 
needed on other days is usually below 
the average. The new system recognizes 
this. On ordinary days, the gas burner 
can be turned low, but a limited amount 
of hot water is constantly available. 
When more is required, a simple turn 
of the control device steps up the gas 
supply and, if necessary, there is still a 
third position in which the control can 
be set for maximum requirements... . 
The same device is, of course, applicable 
to small installations. 

There is another development which 
might have made it unnecessary for me 
to call in the plumber during a recent 
cold snap. It is a scientifically designed 
radiator (for steam or hot water) cast 
in one piece, without joints, so that it 
cannot possibly leak because of rusty 
connections. 


OR Home Comfort. One of the 

striking phases of the last few 
vears has been the consistent demand 
for increased home comfort. Business 
in oil burners, domestic stokers, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration has increased 
regardless of what was happening to 
older industries. 

One new campaigner for a share in 
this business is the automatic, portable 
humidifier. One recent model vaporizes 
a quart of water per hour, at a cost 
lower than that of operating the average 
light bulb. The method by which the 
water is vaporized prevents the escape 
of misty moisture that might damage 
the finish on furniture or cause warping 
of wood. 

This humidifier is, of course, useful 
also in the office. The amount of work 
which it does is self regulated, because 
it works only when the humidity of the 
surrounding air is below normal. 


ELEGRAPHICS. For two cents 

per bushel of seed, farmers can now 
control bunt (stinking smut) and other 
seed borne diseases which now cause 
losses of from $50 to $100 a year on 
each 120 acres of grain. The new treat- 
ment is ethyl mercury phosphate, an- 
nounced in January. 

With a new visible lubricating system 
for ring or ball-bearing shifts, the oil 
reservoir need be filled only annually 
or semi-annually. 

A new shipping box holds a man’s 
suit of clothes neatly folded on a 
hanger, and prevents a suit from sliding 
back and forth in the box while in 
transit. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 


















GOING UP! 


You’Lt be surprised, how 





much better you feel and 
how your spirits go up after 
a moment out for a drink 


of Canada Dry. With its 


cool sparkle, it refreshes 
you. Its matchless flavor 


delights you. And its rep- 
utation as a pick-up is a 
byword. 

Two convenient sizes... 
the new large size and the 
familiar twelve-ounce bot- 
tle ... at the new low prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 














Outlook sor 
Security 
Salesmen 


Too many of you are using 1928-29 sales 
methods for 1933 conditions. 


When sales are three times as hard to get 
there is just one way to get sales—make 
your sales presentation three times as ef- 
fective and gear it to existing conditions. 








Babson Institute through its Course in 
Iuvestments and Security Selling can cheer 
up your outlook 


Get our free booklet, 2022 —‘‘Security 
Salesmanship—the Profession”, at once. 


BABSON INSTITUTE Babson Park 
(Extension Divison) Mass. 








LAW OF CYCLES 


Bull and bear periods follow cyclical laws. 
Read James Mars Langham’s discoveries in 
free booklet—Giving the Cyclical Law and six 
months? record of accurate Market Forecasting. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM ADVISORY 
SERVICE 
Box 237-D, Brentwood Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Please mention Forbes 
when writing to 
advertisers 























T us NEW BOOKLET, received and wel- 
comed by over 85,000 investors and 
traders, fearlessly exposes the fallacies of 
old investment methods that have led in- 
vestors blindly into unnecessary losses and 
SHOWS HOw capital can be protected and 
made to grow. 


Every investor interested in stabilizing and 
reading this new booklet which clearly de- 
fines the basic guiding principles behind 
such vital subjects as—which securities to 
deal in—when to buy, and sel/—the secret 
of forecasting trends, etc-—and how this 
new philosophy of investing and trading 
protects as it builds—and builds because 
it protects. 


Send for your copy, now. There is no 


obligation. 


A W.WETSELAdvisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counsellors 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Name 
Address 
City 
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Odd Lots 


By diversifying your stock buy- 
ing you create a reserve strength 
in your holdings. In the event of 
depression in one stock the others 
will not necessarily be affected. 











That is why we advocate buying 
ten shares of stock in ten dif- 
ferent industries rather than one 
hundred shares in one stock. 


Our booklet explains the many 
advantages of buying Odd Lots. 





Ask for Booklet F. 562 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&.@ 


| 
| 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York | 
| 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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Market 


Approaches 


Point of 


Declaring Itself on a Spring Rise 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


in stock prices which took place 

early in January showed more 
strength than we had anticipated, prices 
reached a turn-over peak before the 
middle of the past month and have more 
recently been retracing a portion of the 
earlier gains, with average levels cur- 
rently about half way between the bot- 
tom of late December and the January 
top. 

Last issue we suggested that the un- 
expected strength early in January 
opened the possibility for an earlier re- 
newal of a Spring rise than we had 
previously expected, but we did not 
entirely trust that premature rise and 
have continued to hold our previously 
stated theorem that if such a Spring 
rise was coming there should be more 
intermediate sagging, with the genuine 
recovery postponed until the end of 
January or in February. 

The more recent sinking of prices 
from their mid-January top has re- 
affirmed our original timing thesis, but 
as a.result of the better showing of 
strength in the opening weeks of the 
new year it seems doubtful that this in- 
termediate sagging will carry as far 
as had been previously indicated. 


\ LTHOUGH the strong recovery 


NDER the present circumstances 
we continue to feel that there are 
still good possibilities for resumption of 
major advance in the market, to start 
in the near future, but we should still 
like to see at least a little further quiet 
sagging before such a move starts. 
The general market has been so quiet 
of late that no very definite technical 
signals are being given, but in the ab- 
sence of such indications we should pre- 
fer to maintain a favorable attitude 
rather than the opposite. From a prac- 
tical trading standpoint, therefore, we 
feel that moderate speculative purchases 


are in order on any further quiet sag- 
ging, but we should also protect trading 
commitments with fairly close stop-loss 
orders. 

While still favoring the probabilities 
for a Spring advance, we do not view 
the speculative or short-swing situation 
as sufficiently definite for implicit trust 
without some form of protection for 
long trading purchases. 


E should therefore favor the plac- 

ing of stop orders from one to 
two points, on the averages, above the 
low levels of late December, as sug- 
gested last issue. The reaction which 
we forecast in that article was delayed, 
but has since materialized and thus 
offers the anticipated buying levels for 
speculative commitments, with stops 
placed close enough to avoid any large 
loss in case the Spring recovery does 
not materialize. 

To wax more specific on the matter 
of placing stop-loss orders, we should 
consider the chances for Spring re- 
sumption of the major advance definite- 
ly impaired if sagging price movements 
should exceed around 55 on the Times 
average of fifty stocks, as charted 
above, 57 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, 53 on the Standard Statistics 
series of 90 issues, and about 83 on 
the Herald-Tribune compilation of 100 
stocks. 


HE above suggestions, however, are 

chiefly for the use of speculators 
operating for short-swing trading pur- 
poses, and even the breaking of such 
levels would not change our long-pull 
attitude for the investor. 

We continue to advise holding and 
accumulation for this latter group, with- 
out reference to intermediate  short- 
terms swings. 

JANUARY 24TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. See page 27. 
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Ciry NATIONAL BANK 






AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 South La Salle 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1932 








ae 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks........ $ 63,118,487.42 
U. S. Government Securities. ..... 6,383,897.02 
State, Municipal and other 
POs ios ksh oeecenees 1,271,659.38 
Loans and Discounts........ eeee 14,475,505.24 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock...... 150,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. ... 174,794.27 
errr 129,565.82 
$ 85,703,909.15 
LIABILITIES 
Ce eck Gi nsec cin $ 4,000,000.00 
DEE cianinarGaieunrciwuew — 1,000,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc... 84,937.85 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
re 176,435.52 
I hin sis pa cencensvedonans 80,442,535.78 





$ 85,703,909.15 








BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Cuartes G. Dawes, Chairman 
Dona p S. Boynton 


Pickands, Mather & Company 


. 
Pup R. CLarKE, 
President 


Henry M. Dawes 
President, The Pure Oil Co. 


Cuartes S. DEwEY 
Vice President, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Georce B. DrypEN 
President, Dryden Rubber Co. 


Georce F. Getz 
Chairman of the Board, Globe Coal Co. 


Joun GoopripcE 
Willing Estate 


Cartes B. GoopsPEED 
Manufacturer 


Harry B. Hurp 
Pam & Hurd 


James S. KEMPER 
President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


Frank Knox 
Publisher, Chicago Daily News 


TuHeopore W. RosBinson 
Manufacturer 


E.isHa WALKER 
Capitalist 


RAWLEIGH WARNER 
Vice President & Treasurer, The Pure Oil Co. 


Rosert E. Woop 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 








DEPOSITS AS OF OCTOBER 6, 1932, (opening of business) $73,364,000 


DEPOSITS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 


« « «+ $80,442,000 
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A LOW-PRICED 
STOCK 


Designed to provide a 
medium in which to re- 
cover losses sustained in 
defaulted or weakened 
securities. 


Information on Request 


Allied General 


Corporation 
63 Wall St., New York 


Allied General Corporation 
63 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me 
Low-priced Stock.’ 


information 











Low-Priced Stocks 
a Buy? 
Write for this report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 92-1 Babson Park, Mass. 

















| 
INVESTORS’ | 
INQUIRIES | 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments... 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 



























machine makes lower cost bric 
—specified by architects and accepted by U.S. Govern- 
ment. You use low eost local materials and labor. Bus- 
iness offers earnings up to $3,000 per month. Exclu- 
sive. Protected by franchise. Present plants successful 
beyond anticipation. Send for free booklet, “Four 
Keys to Success.” 





W.E. MFG. CO. 
300 24th Street HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 









FORBES for 


Wall Street Poimters 


r \ HE LIST OF LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS which first appeared in 
this section of the August 15th is- 

sue, last year, has apparently grown cold, 
for more and more letters have been 
received from subscribers for some time 
past, asking for a new selection of specu- 
lative issues currently selling at low levels 
and having better than average chances 
for substantial profit on any general move- 
ment toward future recovery. 

It may be repeated that the writer be- 
lieves definitely in the efficacy of liberal 
inclusion of such low-priced issues even 
in large semi-investment portfolios, be- 
cause past history has well substantiated 
the claim that greater profit can be made 
in the lower bracket purchases during 
times of extreme depression. 


PPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH 

PROFIT are logical because when 
business turns up a great many corpora- 
tions whose junior securities appeared 
previously near the line of extinction will 
be able to regain their former high stand- 
ing fairly rapidly, and the principle of 
leverage works out for added gain in many 
such instances. 

Any such low-priced list as is here sug- 
gested must, of necessity, carry consider- 
able risk also, since current low quotations 
already measure the dangers of receiver- 
ship if business recovery is much longer 
delayed. Certainly, there is no guarantee 
that many individual issues in even such a 
hand-picked list will not be entirely wiped 
out in market value, and it must be empha- 
sized, therefore, that the selection is made 
for pure speculation, and that purchases 
should not be undertaken without full 
realization of the risk involved. 


HE SPECULATIVE PROGRAM on 

low-priced issues ought therefore to 
include as wide and varied an assortment 
of such stocks as is possible. Low prices 
often tempt the small speculator to buy in 
hundreds of shares when he should be 
buying only in modest odd-lots. 

Necessity for wide diversification of risk 
in such a program demands that the small 
purchaser buy perhaps 20 shares each of 
20 individual stocks, rather than 100 shares 
each of only four, even though commissions 
mount higher on the odd-lot purchases. 

In the list below we have arranged our 
favored selection of more than sixty of the 
low-priced issues in two groups, according 
to price classification, and have also indi- 
cated the 1929 high and the approximate 
recent price. 

Stocks Selling Under $5 


Recent 

Stock 1929 High Price 
Alleghany Corporation ............. 
AMOCTICRN WOK 2605 0c00cccccscsens 


meeeour Ge toe, “Al... .cccss 
Associated Dry Goods........ 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Barnsdall Corporation ..... 
Chicago, Rock Island ....... 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Cuban American Sugar...... 
Curtiss Wright, ‘“‘A”........ 
Davison Chemical 
Hudson Motors 





hAWHHAAAAN Ae 


Cee eee neeeeeeeseseee 


MM DNODE. os cctemoscnsisaccacens 82 3 
Mid-Continent Petroleum .......... 40 4 
at ONIN  as.siakcinmawincieainsrajee 101 3 
N. Chicago and St. Louis...... 192 3 
ig Steel Seiete ea ta cick Raa ae acaaiie 55 3 
PRPRROERE PEER oicccccsancasescce 75 2 
ee en ee 58 3 
WEY Siete heessscnccacheesdcsecsaenn 21 2 
a SS rr rere 77 3 
NE sere aciaccinesaaaneaeceauaies 98 4 
Tri- RPOMEONL osc vininennk0dacciounite aa 4 
ER re ern er 35 3 
a ie a erro 65 4 
Wilson & Company, ‘“A”’........... 27 - 4 
Stocks Selling from $5 to $10 
Recent 
Stock 1929 High Price 
AOE) cobs cwcncuisatioraceses 75 “Jf 
American & Foreign Power......... 199 
American International ........... 97 
American Locomotive ............. 136 
AmMe|rican FBGBt0Or cic isicecdscccces 55 
American Rolling Mill............. 144 
PROCES COPGET  cseciscsccscccceass 140 
Aviation Corporation of Delaware... 20 
Parente, OBE ONO... ..c0ccsccee< 145 
DOREIE, AGREE oiciisccscosscccces 104 1 
CeNPOPG PRG secs cccccccccccs 85 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale............ 99 
EUR IO PRMD oo ieccewsccdasssestwes 120 
Continental Oil of Delaware........ 47 
Curtis Publishing Company......... 132 
Electric Power and Light.......... 86 
a ne 95 
CE eee 106 
Great Northern Preferred.......... 128 
International Nickel of Canada.... 73 


International Tel. and Tel......... 149 





BOO'D UNO UST NT DH U1 1 UID STD DO UISID WMO HAT OWS WONINIONAANAH 


PRR RINE iy hic discon sasecansaccaas 58 
Ne re 19 
Kennecott Copper ........ 105 
RE isc Ciba sake andeses cic 57 
National Cash Register, ‘A’ 149 
Radio Corporation ....... 115 
Republic Steel ........... 146 
St. Joseph Lead .......... 94 
SOCOMF-VACUUM  aeeicicscccaccadccccse = 
Southern Ratlway «......0.ccrccseccc 162 
Stone & Webster................... 201 
MMMM, loo si cincn wackcaseccuaane 67 
ER, COPTBOTAHON oieccccsascacccs 75 
. S. deme Oe Peawdey iss .cccas. 56 
U. S. Realty & Improvement...... 119 


The fact that the highest prices of 1929 
are included in the accompanying presen- 
tation does not mean that the writer ex- 
pects recovery to such new-era quotations, 
—far from it. Such prices are given only 
for comparison, in an effort to suggest the 
measure of deflation during the long bear 
market of recent years. 


NVESTMENT TRUST SHIFTING 
from individual issues may be noted as 
the reports for last year are made public, 
and the switches make interesting and per- 
haps even useful reading. 

Some of the high-lights noted in the first 
few important reports thus far issued show 
switches from such issues as B.M.T., 
Chesapeake Corporation, Ford Motors 
Limited, Deere & Company, International 
Harvester, JohnsManville, National Dairy 
Products and Stone & Webster. 

Some of the more favored issues newly 
accumulated include U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol, American Tel & Tel, Air Reduc- 
tion, Standard Oil of California, General 
Foods, International Business Machines, 
Union Carbide, Owens-Illinois Glass, Pan 
American Airways and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

These changes are recorded only for 
their possible interest. In many cases the 
writer disagrees with the suggested change 
in individual ratings and in no case are 
they to be construed as personal recom- 
mendations. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1933 


“Dear Mr. Editor:’’ 
Letters from Readers 


Those Depreciated Currencies 


“Your article ‘Change Tariffs to Off- 
set Currency Changes’ sets forth the po- 
sition in understandable terms and is ex- 
cellent from every angle. ... If what you 
are advocating can be accomplished, that 
is, a more flexible arrangement, it would 
be very beneficial to us all... . The thing 
that is happening now is that we are slow- 
ly putting foreign countries on their feet 
at our expense.”—C. E. Dant, Vice-Chair- 
man for Oregon, The Banking and In- 
dustrial Committee of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District. 


“May I ask if you have ever given 
thought to basing our tariffs on relative 
wage scales reduced to dollar standards? 
This seems possibly an even more basic 
method than currency fluctuations.”—C. 
A. Moore, New York City. 

Scandinavian currencies are depreciated. 
Scandinavian wages are relatively high. 
But Scandinavian products have at pres- 
ent an advantage in our markets. 


“Why not correct this one major cause 
of our troubles by revaluing our United 
States dollar?”—L. E. Kinn, president 
and general manager, The Seneca Wire 
and Manufacturing Company, Fostoria, 
Ohio. 


Surely Mr. Kinn is not suggesting that, 


having lost faith in other fetishes, this na- 
tion should now bow down before the 
shrine of currency manipulation. 


Onward, Florida! 


“Recovery has been made in Florida 
without any Congressional assistance. I 
think Florida to-day the soundest portion 
of the United States; and it has had its 
deflation in an orderly way without patent 
medicine, Congressional legislation.” — 
Peter O. Knicut, Knight, Thompson and 
Turner, Tampa, Florida. 

Figures compiled for FORBES Busi- 
ness Pictograph show recent recovery in 
Florida considerably ahead of the average 
for the United States (See recovery chart, 
page 18.) 


Well? 


“Your 15 November, 1932, page 15: 
‘Orders without profit are not business 
any more than a pickle is candy.’ I re- 
spectfully disagree and I can prove my 
contention.”"—Bruce R. Ware, Jr., Hono- 
lulu. 


Shorter Hours for Mortgages 


“The holders of six, seven and eight per 
cent. mortgages on homes are still col- 
lecting interest on the basis of a three 
hundred and sixty day year, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers are gladly 
and willingly contributing one-half day’s 
pay per week to assist in restoring nor- 
mal conditions of employment. ... How 
much nicer it would be for these mortgage 
holders now to voluntarily contribute their 
mite to general improvement than to await 
the time when mass psychology might 
compel it."—H. F. Miter, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 
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ADVANCE RELEASE SERVICE ON 
"STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK" 








So many readers of my "Stock Market Outlook", 
appearing regularly in Forbes Magazine, have re- 
quested an advance release on this article that 
Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, 
either by air mail or by telegraph. 


Under the first arrangement I send out an ad- 
vance copy of this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day that I write it, so 
that readers may have this advance release immedi- 
ately, without waiting for the magazine to appear. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night 
letter by telegraph collect, of not over 50 words, 
on the day I write the article, summarizing my 
forecast for the stock market. 


These are merely added services of FORBES 
Magazine in response to many requests. If you 
care to take advantage of either of these two ser- 
vices, kindly fill out the form below, attach your 
check, made out to Forbes Magazine, and return. 
Your service will begin with the next date on 
which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly, 


Financial Editor. 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


ee ee ee a A oe 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 


C Send by Air Mail (1) Fer 3 months........... $15.00 

. 0) For 6 months........... 27.50 
( Send by Night Letter Collect [] For 1 year.............. 50.00 
OO LR OSE OO EO ne ee IE ES LEU Pere yr re ee 
i RON MN os chic cue nnd ase An £opaobe sande bene 
a I 0059.5 kA RE SSE Aap ey ke Keser neu sweneqes Samana tie 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
841 $41 
4,153 21 
2,402 90 
1,312 33 
2,474 58 
600 129 
1,656 43 
1,061 5 
768 79 
10,155 14 
1,672 36 
1,830 48 
450 173 
18,658 144 
3,077 36 
400 19 
8,677 58 
2,000 25 
589 28 
2,422 268 
825 224 
2,697 51 
203 86 
843 39 
2,563 137 
2,258 27 
439 43 
2,098 11 
3,200 138 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
4,867 rg 
971 39 
512 16 
191 194 
1,123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
4,404 22 
1,000 15 
341 56 
11,610 18 
1,000 20 
33,673 5 
11,477 59 
* 14218 208 
1,733 46 
4,743 29 
2,530 34 
450 162 
1,000 23 
6,521 4 
504 63 
516 6217 
1,689 92 
1,050 21 
3,502 19 
10,938 35 
2,256 58 
894 16 
3,316 29 
1,511 122 
. 391 ~=110 
28,846 14 
5,276 11 
639 43 
43,500 16 
324 20 
2,000 1 
1,799 14 
1,167 30 
1,437 27 
1.738 4 
2,490 164 
198 116 


Earns 


1931 


$4.54 
Nil 
6.74 
().96 
5.11 
Nilé 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.03 
Nil 
Nil 
3.17 
9.05 
9.07 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
2.02> 
6.97 
2.44 
0.19 
17.64? 


Nil 
0.56 
Nil 
4.75 
0.74 
Nil 
3.66 
8.098 
7.64 
0.82 


2 


ret Cn DD WY Ga 
i Pee 
OO 
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Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$1.98, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


0.02, 9 m 


Air Reduction............. $3 
Alleghany Corp... ......05: — 
Allied Chemical..........0% 6 
DR SS - 
Page eC: [Te 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... Z 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
Aner. WOGIGR... acs cccsese 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of fil. “A”...<.... 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line....... a 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4y 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
TRBPTIBOOU. 6.6/4 <-6:0-4-0:0.0.0. 000" Se 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... : 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 


Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
Oe i SS eee eearren : 
Cerro G6: Pasco... cs cece a 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Crrveret GOPDS .oiscscccscs 1 
SC ee 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... oe 


Columbia Gas & Elec..... Ir 
Commercial Credit......... Na 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Consolidated Oil.......... cok 
COntMONEAT CAR eos jciaiecsi0s 0s 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Coo a ar 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
CCUPESB-W TIE oi. vce sacs’ 


Davison Chemical......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 6 
Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 
Diamond Match........... 1 
BORNE NE oa. saree oyhd Sees er 8;0 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 
Fastwian Kodak .......600% 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Pte Hee Wake isc agua Fakas 
General Asphalt ........... 2% 
General Electric........... 0.40 
ee 2 
Gemeral MIMe ..4.06.00000% 3 
General Motors ........... 1 
General Railway Signal... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
ee 0 ee ae 


COGETICR, 3S. Pic icccc cance 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 

57- 
355- 
200- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
293- 

96- 


22; 
64; 
10; 
39; 


NOUN & 


17: 
34; 


310-112; 


235- 
166- 
175- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 

56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 

82- 
249- 
249- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 


126- ; 
122- 2 


60- 
30- 


81- 


230- 64; 


173- 
255- 
126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 

89- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


64; 
vi 


| 
a 
79; 
25: 


°20-'31* 
"29-31 
"24-’31 
*20-’31* 
27-31 


+ 725-31 
« 925-31 
+ °22-'31 
: 23-31 
; °29-"31 
; ’29-’31 


°22-"31* 
22-31 
°22-"31 
*24-’31* 
’20-’31 


; °24-’31* 


25-31 
°25-’31 
"24-31 
22-31 


8; ’23-’31* 


60; 


4; 
14; 


4; 
37°: 
is 
i7 
oie 

9; 
56; 
10; 


8; 
10; 
14; 


Bt 
1/7: 
10; 
42; 
50; 


70; 
20; 


4; 


28-31 


°29-’31 
23-31 


; "Ze~a1 


°23-'31 
°29-"31 
23-31 
°25-’31 
23-31 
"24-31 
°25-"31* 


°26-’31 
26-31 
"22-31 


; ’20-’31 
; "27-31 
; "22-31* 
; °25-"31 
: “Za-Si" 
; ’20-’31* 
; °26-’31* 


°25-’31 
29-31 


; °23-’31* 


°22-’31* 


; ’20-’31 
: "Zi- on 
; ’26-"31 
; 721-31 
; 21-31 
; 29-31 


’20-’31* 
20-31 
22-31 
"19-’31* 
28-31 
°22-31* 


22-31 
28-31 


; 25-31 
ee «or | 


+ *20-'31 
> 726-"31* 
* °26-"31* 
; 28-31 
» 725-'31* 
» 925-731 
=» *2a~ al 
; ’28-'31 
: ’20-"31 
> "27231 
+ 925-31 
> 127-731 


25-731 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


63%4- 30% 60 5.0 

88%4- 42% ° 7] 

73%- 295% 58 69 
3% 


17 - 33 7 je 
Dm <= 2 7 ia 
12 - 2% 7 sata 
15%4- 3% 7 oled 
12%- 3% 7 ae 
18%- 3 8 bigs 
27%4- 5% 13 - 
391%4- 13 22 9.1 
13734- 70% 104 8.8 
8934- 44 62 9.7 
10 - 1% 5 sens 
193%- 3 7 : 
25%4- 0% 2 
am =<s 4 
94 - 17% 41 
44 - 9% 20 


" 5 
21%- 3% 9 
- 3% 4 


15 - 6 10 100 


20%- 4% 15. 33 
31%4- 9% 27 96 
2134- 5 14 73 
120 - 68% 79 89 
14%- 24 6... 
a. os 1S Cf 
oe er 
5%- 1% 3... 
6834- 31%, 60 67 
,-% aoe 
41-17% 40 50 
9%- 3% 6... 
553%- 24%, 53 5.7 
2314- 6 : ie 
3%- 0% 2 

3%4- 0% 2 

9%4- 1  —— 
9214-32 50 ~—-:120 
45%- 8% 24 ... 
19%-12 19 32 
57-23 35 114 
50%- 22 39 51 
87%- 354 57 5.3 
32%- 8% 19 63 
“- mm FC 
11%4- 2 5 

a a ae 
26%4- 8% 15 26 
4014-195 25 80 
4834-28 40 75 
245%- 7% 14 71 
2854- 6% 17 58 
24%- 10% 18 54 
2054- 8% 15 0 


7 @ 


123%- 2% 5 

293%4- 5% 15 
454- 1 

25 - 5% 9 

21%- 2% 10 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plas 8% in common stock. 


April 30. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(u) Plus 5% 
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Par 


No 
100 
No 


100 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 


25 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 


100 


25 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

20 
No 
No 
100 


100 
No 
50 
10 


“Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 


FEBRUARY 1, 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


707 
400 
1,546 


350 
661 
4,409 
14,584 
6,400 


1,182 
9,340 
5,518 
1,813 


2,377 
1,464 

548 
1,909 


300 
788 
1,438 
1,858 
828 
4,514 


2,700 
6,286 
1,190 
6,255 

310 
5,448 
4,993 
1,571 
1,406 
6,825 


6,236 
15,000 
3,188 
13,163 
450 
5,503 
3,820 


13,131 
1,338 


4,921 
31,745 
3,256 
3,724 
1,298 
12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,735 
1,273 
1,905 


9,850 





1933 


Earns 


1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nil® 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54% 
0.419 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.438 
3.14 
2.12 


6.51 
Nil 
4.81> 


Nil . 


Nil 
Nil 


1.78? 
2.86 
0.69 
3.47 
5.47 
1.67 
0.49 
3.05 
14.39 
3.29 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$4.27, 9 m 


138,. 20m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


ee eee 


0.74, 6 m 
6.85 


Nil, 9 m 


0.39? 
1.76, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.05, 6 m 


seeeee 


Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 
3.37 


Nil, 7 m 
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38 8 SESS 


eS swes 
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28. 
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Nil 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 


0.02, 6 m 
0.19, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 





Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Hudson Motor s.......06es ms 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Tit; TRACWORUEE «onc cciccascics 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Cie Sie ae i aa 
Kelvinator Corp: .......... ss 
Kennecott Copper.......... ee 
I RS 8 ais cs Bisa awsw'e 1 
Kroeer Grocety ....<....05 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
ee ae | a a eee s 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
jo i 1 
a Se: ere 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... he 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
DUS I ORGRS sais ie a s.cac eden 1 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 4 
BO MIEN, os oars soos hi 00 00s 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ : 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... ; 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Pere Marquette............ - 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... i 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck ......-...... = 
SOCOHY=VACUUM) 2.5.6.0... 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Z 
Southern: Pacin€......65.. 5 
Southern Railway.......... is 
Standard Brands.......... l 


Standard Gas & Electric... 1.20 
Standard Oil of California 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... ai 


Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ Z 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
TYAMSAMETICA 2..0620200000- 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.20 


Union Oil of California..... ] 
pC | ee 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
Oe re 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 
Oe eee ns 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
1 oa, IIIs asa 8s 50a, 0- we ben" 

eS en ER ig ores ca ciatercne's 
Western Union ............ ax 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... e 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


; ’27-31 
; °24-31 
; °22-’31 


; 22-31 
; 24-31 
2; ’20-’31* 
; °28-"31 
; 23-31 


; 26-31 
; ’20-’31 
; °26-31 
; °24-31* 


24-31 
’23-’31 


; '24-'31* 


"24-31 


; °28-31 
; 20-31 
; ’°25-31* 
5; ’20-’31 
6; ’22-31 
6; ’26-’31* 


26-31 
°23-’31* 


; '26-’31 


24°31 
'20-'31* 
26-31 
26-'31 
24°31 
25-31 
'26-'31 


; °23-’31* 
4; ’22-’31* 
5; ’20-31 
; ’22-"31 
4; ’26-’31 


"27-31 
21-31 


; ’24-’31* 
; '27~'31 


29-31 
"27-"31 


; 724-31 


’27-"31 
22-31 


; 22-31 


°26-"31 
*25-’31 
26-31 


; 22-31 
; 20-31 
9; ’24-’31 


; 26-31 
20; ’26-31 
; '22-’31* 
; 29-31 


; °23-’31* 
; °29-"31 
; °24-"31 
; 24-"31 
; 29-31 
; 29-31 
; 26-’31 
; 29-31 
; *22-’31 
; °27-31 
; *22-’31* 
; "25-31 
; 22-31 


20-31 


’22-"31 
’27-"31 
’22-"31 
’26-’31 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 









Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


83 - 43% 
303%4- 8 
11%4- 2% 
1454- 2% 
117 - 52% 
34%- 10% 
12%- 3% 
1534- 2% 
103%%- 234 
19%4- 4% 
19 - 6% 
18%- 10 
671%4- 34% 
373%4- 13% 
3634- 16% 
183%- 9 
621%4- 28 
2834- 10 
60%4- 17 
8%- 3% 
ll - 1% 
16%4- 3% 
1934- 8 
467%- 20% 
1834- 6% 
313%%- 14% 
92 - 45 
203%- 6% 
365%%- 834 
31%- 6 
155. = 57 
43%4- 1334 
37 - 16% 
5%4- 1% 
11%4- 1% 
233%%- 6% 
18 - 1% 
60 - 28 
28 - 10% 
13%4- 24 
7Y%- 1 
4014- 26% 
37KR%- IK 
124%- 5% 
323%4- 1534 
37%- 6% 
18%- 2% 
17%- 8% 
344%4- 7% 
31%- 15% 
373%- 19% 
8%- 1% 
133%4- 2% 
18%- 9% 
2634- 12 
23 - 1% 
7%- 2% 
2434- 7% 
363%- 15% 
153%%- 8 
9414- 27% 
3434- 6% 
14 - 3Y 
323%- 10% 
22 - 9% 
36%4- 13% 
74%- 1% 
18%- 7% 
1134- 2 
10%- 1% 
52%- 21% 
50 - 12% 
18%- 9% 
4314- 15% 
455%- 22 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 2 
(q) Before charges for depletion, (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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FORBES for 


Good Risks in Speculative Bonds 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





OR the investor 
HK who is willing to 

take a moderate 
degree of risk, bond 
bargains appear to lie 
more commonly in the 
high yield speculative 


Company 


A List for Speculative Bond Selections 


Interest 


Rate Maturity Price Yield 


General Electric of 

Germany .. 
Goodrich, By FP. .. .c0ss. 
Interboro R. T 


7% 1945 61 11.4% 
6 1945 47 12.8 
Leaaekiek : 1966 55 9.1 


issues, where there is int. Tol. & Tel. ......... 1955 33 15.1 
at least still some dan- New York Central....... 4% 2013 44 10.2 
ger of default, rather NS eee 5 1941 47 10.6 


than in the higher grade 


Current Current 


a possibility of default. 
This is only a pos- 


1932 Prices sibility, however, and if 
High Low railroad traffic holds 

only about even with 
= th its recent average, New 
59 31% York Central should 
5414 16 come through the de- 
a 31 pression unscathed. If 
75 30 business. really turns 


for the better, it should 





issues where prices hold 
closer to parity. 

Another consideration favorable to in- 
clusion of some speculative bonds in any 
well-rounded list is the danger of inflation. 
The chances are that the inflationists will 
not succeed in tampering with the Ameri- 
can gold dollar, but that possibility is by 
no means entirely dead, and if a radical 
form of inflation should occur, the higher 
grade bonds would probably be much more 
unfavorably affected than the speculative 
issues. The latter might, in fact, thrive 
on inflation talk if it brought the postu- 
lated increase in commodity prices. 

It must be understood, however, that the 
accompanying list of lower grade bonds 
carries definite risk and that the recom- 
mendations are for speculation rather than 
first grade investment. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
of Germany is an important manu- 
facturer of electrical appliances in that 
country and has about $9,000,000 of twen- 
ty-year sinking fund debenture 7’s out- 
standing, which are due in 1945. The de- 
bentures are redeemable at 105 on matur- 
ity. They are a ranking bond issue of this 
company but are not particularly well se- 
cured. 

Operating losses have been heavy in the 
past couple of years, and some reorganiza- 
tion in the capital stock is advisable, but may 
possibly be avoided since conditions have 
displayed improvement in the past six 
months. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company is one of 
our largest tire companies and also manu- 
factures a wide line of rubber goods. The 
fifty-year 6 per cent. convertible gold de- 
bentures are outstanding to the amount of 
around $27,000,000, and are due June Ist, 
1945. They are junior to the first mort- 
gage 6%4’s of 1947, of which there are 
about $20,000,000 outstanding. The deben- 
tures are convertible into common stock 
at $70 per share until June Ist, 1935. 

The company’s recent earning record 
has been poor and there is a moderate 
profit and loss deficit, but the company has 
no early bond maturities and a strong cash 
position has been maintained. 


HE various issues of Interboro Rapid 
Transit Company are in an indefinite 
position because of the company’s receiver- 
ship, various plans for reorganization, pos- 


sible unification of the New York subway 
systems and the possibility of a higher 
fare. Despite the risk involved, the posi- 
tion of the senior securities seems to be 
improving. 

The company has nearly $140,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 5’s of 1966 
outstanding. They are well secured by a 
first lien on all leasehold and other rights, 
and it is not probable that their status will 
be disturbed by any reorganization. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation is the most important con- 
cern which operates in the field of com- 
munication outside of the United States. 
Its growth was perhaps a bit too rapid, 
but most of its reverses in the past couple 
of years have been due to political up- 
heavals in foreign countries and to de- 
preciated foreign exchanges. Conditions 
appear to have improved slightly and the 
company has a fair chance of working out 
its salvation unassisted. 

The 5 per cent. gold debentures of 1955 
are outstanding in amount of $50,000,000. 
They are secondary to more than $70,- 
000,000 of other bonds and are not secured 
by a mortgage, but are a direct obligation 
of the company. 

Total funded debt of the company proper 
is around $120,000,000 and there is an- 
other $65,000,00 of subsidiary debt. Earn- 
ing record has been irregular with total 
fixed charges earned as much as six times 
over in 1927, but dropping to only 1.77 
times in 1931 and with the probability that 
total bond interest was not entirely cov- 
ered last year. 

The corporation is currently engaged in 
defending its long-term capital rights un- 
der the new regime in Spain with the out- 
come still indefinite. Against such foreign 
difficulties, however, it may be conceived 
that such upsets are probably pretty well 
completed and pretty well discounted, and 
also there are some possibilities for con- 
ditions improving in individual foreign na- 
tions more rapidly than in this country. 


EW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY is an example of the 
rapid changes possible in the standing of 
a corporation and its securities. The com- 
pany’s bonds stood in high investment rank 
up until the last year or two, when rapid 
declines in earnings have presented at least 


not take long before 
this company’s bonds 
resume their previous high standing, and 
in the junior issue included in the present 
portfolio a 100 per cent. increase from 
present prices is by no means impossible. 

The issue here suggested is the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
refunding and improvement 4% per cent. 
group of 2013. These bonds are not very 
near the top on a basis of seniority, but 
they are well secured by various liens on 
the company’s road. 

Total mortgage bonds are outstanding to 
the amount of around $575,000,000, with 
the entire funded debt at nearly $700,000,- 
000. However, the tentative Interstate 
Commerce Commission valuation on the 
company’s used transportation property 
alone is somewhere around a billion and a 
half, exclusive of investments and other 
assets. 

Operating ratio has been improved so 
drastically that any real recovery in traffic 
or general business would result in ex- 
ceedingly rapid gains in the company’s 
operating income. 


ANADIUM CORPORATION of 

America is a comparatively small con- 
cern, but it occupies an important place in 
producing vanadium and other alloy ma- 
terials. Business is chiefly with the iron, 
steel and automobile lines, so that profits 
have shrunk considerably in the past 
couple of years. Financial position is not 
particularly strong and the outlook cannot 
be said to be definitely encouraging at the 
moment. 

The company’s sole funded debt, how- 
ever, consists of only about $4,000,000 of 
5 per cent. sinking fund gold debentures 
which are due in 1941. The bonds are 
not secured by a mortgage, but are a di- 
rect obligation of the corporation and are 
convertible into the common stock of the 
company at $80 per share. 

As was suggested at the beginning of 
this article, the list here described is pri- 
marily a speculative one. It is designed 
not so much to be purchased as an entity 
as to form the basis for selection by semi- 
investors who have already accumulated a 
strong investment basis but are interested 
in adding to their portfolio a moderate 
percentage of bonds where current low 
prices and high yield offer attractive com- 
pensation for the greater risk involved. 
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™, Do you want to become 
, a Stock Market ‘‘Insider’’? 


It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 





There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
principles that govern the market — rules and 
principles that you can easily master by reading 
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oe by Humphrey B. Neill 

. Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 

ad He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 

> active today. 

ae No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 

ws very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 

0,- crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 

me stitute science for guess, success for failure. 

ne 

¥ What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 

er Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

a Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

fic What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 

X- When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

in How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

of Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 

n- 

“a These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 

- “Tape Reading & Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 

- gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 

‘ot the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 

“ The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 if you send cash 
oi with order! 


es MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
he | want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 


Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.00 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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Do You Know 
what to do 








A Bondholders’ Commii- 
tee asks you to deposit 
securities? 

You want to contesta will? 

The wages of an employe 
are garnisheed? 

You wantto stop price cut- 
ting on your products? 

Your tenant tries to break 
your lease? 

Your home is threatened 
by foreclosure? 

Your partner declares 
bankrupicy? 

A friend is hurt in your 
auto? 














LMOST every move you make—at home or in busi- 
ness—comes, in some way, under the jurisdiction 
of the law. Yet you cannot alwaysask the advice 

of alawyer. If you don’t know something about law 
yourself the consequences may often be costly! 

Moreover, men who know law are more successful. 
Such men are better qualified for leadership—able to 
think clearly, to talk convincingly, to act confidently. 
If legal knowledge can enhance these priceless gifts in 
you, shouldn't you know Law? 

No longer is it necessary to go back to school to 
learn the essentials of law. LaSalle offers a way that 
has successfully trained over 80,000 men in Law — 
through spare time reading. 


Two Valuable Books FREE 


Your every question about a knowledge of Law (and its 
value to you) is answered in ‘‘Law Training for Leader- 
ship.’” Any questions you may have as to whether you 
can acquire it are answered in our interesting booklet, 
**Evidence”—in which hundreds of our members tell 
what they were able to do with LaSalle Law Training. 
Law course leading to LL. B. degree and to the 
Bar Examination (in certain permitted states) ; or shorter 
business Law training. Complete fourteen-volume Law 
Library included. So—is there any reason why you should 
not inve’tigate today? Clip and mail the coupon af once. 


La Salle Extension University 
25 Years 1908-1933 800,000 Members 


Dept. 2364-LR Chicago 
I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of “Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


CD Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


OCommercial Law OlIndustrial Manage- 
O Business Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 





men 

O Personnel Manage- 
ment 

OC. P. A. Coaching 











OPENING AN ACCOUNT | 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our | 
booklet. Copy free on request. 
Ask for booklet J 6 | 
| 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway 


New York 


























Better Car Output in Prospect 


But Makers See No Great Increase Over 
1932 — More Truck Regulation Bills 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


S if by tacit agreement, automobile 
A inasste executives have refrained 

from expressing an opinion on this 
year’s possible output. Published forecasts 
have been noticeable by their absence. This 
strikes me as a wholesome thing. For 
three years forecasts have been sky-high 
and valueless; now to go to the other ex- 
treme would be equally foolish, yet some- 
thing should be said about prospects for 
the current year. 

The best informed men in the trade be- 
lieve that output this year will closely ap- 
proximate last year’s production of 1,198,- 
500 cars and 237,500 trucks, possibly ex- 
panding somewhat on the upside. The best 
that is seen is a gross vehicle output of 
a million and a quarter units which would 
make the total comparable with 1917. 

It is extremely sound and encouraging 
that operations are being held closely to 
demand and not being predicated on wishes 
or hopes. If public buying power expands, 
the industry is ready to make the most 
of it at a moment’s notice and no sales 
will be lost. Meanwhile inventories are 
being kept low, overhead kept down and 
operations guided to steer a course from 
the red to the black. 


LEANINGS from the Show. When 
an old and well established concern 
like Pierce brings out a car as advanced 
in body design as the “Silver Arrow” and 
a similar move toward streamlining is 
launched by John Willys, a mass produc- 
tion manufacturer, on all his standard 
models, I consider it highly significant. It 
indicates that the lid is coming off on 
body design and that development toward 
the ultimate should now proceed at a much 
faster rate. Both products point a trend 
hinting at developments for 1934, just as 
the 1932 Graham launched the style for 
1933. 

Another product at the show to portend 
the future was the Dubonnet, a French 
product, featuring independent spring sus- 
pension. While 1934 cars may not be 
sprung in exactly the same manner, the in- 
dependent springing of wheels is on the 
way and will be certain to be a big factor 
in twelve months. 

Those who have an urge to learn more 
of the insides of car manufacture were 
offered a rare opportunity in the exhibit 
of testing equipment and precision instru- 
ments staged by Packard at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. If you saw this, you saw one 
of the high spots of the New York Show, 
though not housed under the big tent. It 
was impossible to come away from the 
“Hall of Precision” without having a 
higher regard for the effort and ingenuity 
which goes into the making of the wonder 
of the age—the automobile. 


OTOR TRUCK Regulation. In New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 

the railroads have formed associations 
to push anti-truck legislation. The New 
York group will promptly introduce a bill 


for legislative action calling for more tax- 
ation and the placing of truck common 
carriers and eontract carriers under the 
regulatory powers of the Public Service 
Commission. 

Ever since the U. S. Supreme Court 
declared the Texas law regulating motor 
trucks to be constitutional, the way has 
been opened for the institution of drastic 
control measures and the railroads have 
been active country-wide to make the most 
of it. Thus, this year may well mark the 
turning point in truck history, ending with 
the truck shackled with all the legislative 
red tape which now binds the railroads. 

As now proposed, the New York State 
bill would give the Public Service Com- 
mission power to issue certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to common carriers 
and permits to contract carriers. Common 
carrier rates would be regulated and con- 
tract carriers prevented from undermining 
rate structures. There would also be effort 
to prevent duplication of truck and rail 
service. All of this shows the influence of 
the Texas law.* 

In fighting this onslaught of control the 
automotive interests hold that more free- 
dom of action for the railroads would an- 
swer a better purpose than less freedom 
in operation of trucks. To hobble trucks 
may help the railroads, but at the cost of 
curtailing the very thing that makes the 
motor truck a desirable arm of transporta- 
tion—flexibility. 


ISTRIBUTION Innovations. The 

American Austin Company has ap- 
pointed the Evans Motors, Inc., Atlanta, 
as sole distributors of the Austin car in 
the 48 states and Canada. Contracting 
with a single concern for the disposal of 
an entire output is a plan to be watched 
with interest. The exclusive selling agency 
idea was widely used in the early days of 
the industry, but died out some fifteen 
years ago. It had decided merits, but when 
selling became as important as manufac- 
ture the tail sometimes got to wagging 
the dog. 





*(For fuller details of the Texas law and 
salient points of the railroad-motor truck con- 
troversies, see Forses, March 1, 1932: Trick 
Laws Threaten Motor Truck Users). 





; Of special interest in this 
issue: 
Did Science Get Us In? Can 
Science Get Us Out? By 
Charles F. Kettering—page 6 
Chemicals Up, Steels Down, 
in Popular Stock Favor 
—page 9 
What’s New in Business 
—page 10 
Business Trends at a Glance 
—page 18 
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